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The Structure of Personality 
in Hebrew Psychology 


The Implications of the Hebrew View of Man for 
Psychology of Religion 


by GLENN E. WuirLock 
Introduction 


The foundation for any clinical approach to psychology lies in the 
understanding of the nature of man, and any theological formulation 
about man’s nature must be founded upon an adequate psychology. 
Hence, it is necessary for the student of psychology and religion to study 
the nature of man in the early Old Testament writings. Since the 
Christian faith is rooted in the Hebrew tradition, it is of primary im- 
portance to discover the conception of personality in Hebrew thought. 
The foundation for a psychology of religion which has anything to say 
about the nature of man within the context of the Christian faith is 
necessarily grounded in this tradition. 

The nature of man in the early writings of the Old Testament is 
presented with vivid realism and absolute honesty. The Hebrew view 
of man is essentially derived through an empirical approach. It is the 
understanding of primitive man rather than intellectual man. It is 
essentially a clinical rather than a philosophical understanding. 


The Structure of Personality in Hebrew Psychology 


The Hebrew has no word for “body” in the same sense that the Greek 
soma is used. The word which is used in speaking of the nature of man 
as creature is basar, which is usually translated “flesh.” This word basar 
is used in referring to all living creatures. When God is speaking to 
Noah about destroying all living creatures he says, “destroy all flesh 
(basar)” (Gen. 6:17). The usage of this word indicates the nature 
of man as creature. Man does not, as a creature, differ greatly from the 
“beasts of the field.” He breathes the same air; he reproduces his kind; 
he eats and sleeps for the renewal of strength. Hence, the nature of 
man as creature is accepted. Man has biological urges as a creature. 
His nature is limited in his very creation; the creatureliness of man is 
the will of the Creator. 
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Interpretation 


A further implication of the use of the word flesh (basar) indicates 
that there is no ethical judgment upon flesh, as such. ‘Flesh refers simply 
to man as creature. Referring to the muscular part of the body in 
distinction from other parts, such as the skin, bones, blood, etc., the 
Hebrew came to use flesh to indicate the living creature in general. 
Therefore, when flesh refers to man as creature, it does not indicate 
that in its essence flesh is evil. There does not seem to be any use of flesh 
in the ethical sense as Paul uses the Greek word sarx. To the Hebrew, 
flesh does not corrupt the spirit in the Greek sense. Flesh as such does 
not imply moral defect. Hence, man can accept his creatureliness with- 
out fear of any corrupting influence. There is no need for an ascetic 
rejection of the flesh as evil. 


Although there is no hostility against the flesh as a corrupting influ- 
ence, there is a recognition of the limitation of its power. The term flesh 
is often used as opposed to God and his power, indicating the frailty of 
flesh. The power of God cannot be identified with the weakness of man. 
“Then the Lord said, ‘My spirit shall not abide in man forever, for he 
is flesh’”’ (Gen. 6:3). The weakness of man in comparison with the 
power of God is brought out in the Chronicler’s account of Sennacherib’s 
invasion of Judah. King Hezekiah reassures the people and tells them 
to be strong and of good courage, for they have on their side a greater 
power than the Assyrian. “With him is an arm of flesh, but with us is the 
Lord our God to help us and to fight our battles” (II Chron. 32:8). 
Isaiah says that men are flesh in contrast with God, who is spirit. “The 
Egyptians are men, and not God; and their horses are flesh, and not 
spirit” (31:3). A. B. Davidson indicates that Isaiah’s point here is not 
to indicate what the horses are composed of, but what they are able to 
accomplish.’ It is not a question of essence, but of power. Hence flesh 
. (basar) does not indicate anything about the essence of man, but of his 
power. Flesh is limited, powerless. It is God who has power to move 
man. Hence, the Hebrews did not place their ultimate faith in man, 
but in God. The God in whom the Hebrews placed their faith was the 
God who acts through men and events. They are not concerned with 
God as “being” or essence, but only with the activity of God. 

The Hebrew understanding of the flesh and the power of God indi- 
cates their understanding of the nature of man. It is an empiracal or 
clinical insight. There is a finiteness, a limitation which is inherent in 
. the very structure of man; it is an element in the ontological structure 





1. The Theology of the Old Testament (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1936), p. 190. 
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of man. Hence, any experience which enables man to be victorious over 
the enemy can only come from God. The structure of man is so con- 
stituted that he is limited; he is unable to save himself. It is only the 
power of God which saves man from destruction. The early Hebrew 
writers were chiefly concerned with God’s power as it saved their people 
from enemy armies, and as God’s power enabled them to overcome these 
armies when they were on the offense. Nevertheless, this understanding 
of the inherent limitation of the flesh seems to indicate a conviction that 
man cannot save himself in any sphere. Man is saved only through the 
power of God. Hence, any saving experience or religious or psycho- 
therapeutic insight which enables a person genuinely to realign his sense 
of values would indicate the power of God working through this limited 
nature of man, 

The Hebrew word ruach is translated in various ways, but it is usually 
used in the sense of “spirit.” In its earliest uses it refers to the breath 
of the mouth. In the version of the “J” writer, the creation story tells 
of God breathing his spirit into man to give him life. “Then the Lord 
God formed man of dust from the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath [ruach] of life” (Gen. 2:7). This breath is the sign of life 
in the creature. 

Ruach is also translated as breath in the sense of “breath of air,” or 
of air in motion, or a wind. In the account of the flood it is reported, 
“And God made a wind [ruach] blow over the earth and the waters 
subsided” (Gen. 8:1). 

These meanings of ruach indicate that it is something from God. It 
is the gift of life in creation. It is that which makes the clod of dust into 
a living person. It is ruach that is breathed into man so that he may 
become a living person. It is that which exerts power over man. Further- 
more, the wide range of meaning indicates something else. The various 
aspects of ruach indicate that it is not a substance as such, but rather 
a power. It is a power by which God gives life to man, and through 
which he continues to sustain the life of his creation. It is a power by 
which man is moved in various ways as he lives out his life; but it is 
always a power rather than a substance. This power from God has a 
sense of direction. It is both teleological and creative in that it gives 
life to the clod of dust. This power is what makes for wholeness of man; 
it is that which makes for wholeness of the person. 

Comparing the early with the later uses of ruach indicates the develop- 
mem of the word from the more primitive usage as breath — the sign 
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Interpretation 


of life — to the vital principle of life itself. Therefore, ruach becomes 
not merely the sign of life, but, the principle of life itself. It comes to 
be used in much the same sense as the Greek pneuma, when it is used 
in reference to the vital force (spirit) which animates the body. There- 
fore, Isaiah says, ““O Lord, by these things men live, and in all these 
is the life of my spirit [rwach]. Oh, restore me to health and make me 
live” (38:16). 

The meaning of ruach which indicates the vital principle of life 
develops into that which means the unseen spiritual element in man. 
In this meaning it comes to indicate the spirit or rational mind of man. 
In the first place it indicates the spirit of man as evidenced in the senses, 
affections, andjemotions. When Rahab told the two spies from Joshua 
how the people of Jericho felt when they learned of the power of the 
Lord, she said, “And as soon as we heard it, our hearts melted, and 
there was no courage [ruach] left in any man, because of you; for the 
Lord your God is he who is God in heaven above and on the earth 
beneath” (Josh. 2:11). This power (ruach) of God is courage in this 
sense. Hence, this courage is the “courage to be” (Tillich) which man 
receives from God. It is courage (ruach) which man needs to realize 
the potentialities of being a person rather than a clod of earth. 

Secondly, ruach is used as spirit referring to a mode of thinking and 
acting. Sometimes it is used as a spirit or disposition common to many. 
Hosea relates, “For a spirit [rwach] of harlotry has led them astray, and 
they have left their God to play the harlot” (4:12). Such a passage 
indicates that ruach refers to a power from God which restrains the 
person from acting. Moreover, it may indicate that when man uses 
God’s gift for his own egocentric needs, that the ruach becomes har- 
lotrous. Hence, even the ruach from God can be prostituted to man’s 
egocentric needs. A passage in Isaiah reads, “And a spirit [ruach] of 
justice to him who sits in judgment, and strength to those who turn back 
the battle at the gate” (28:6). In this sense the ruach of God enables 
the person to act. It is a spirit which is divinely given to man, and 
which is poured upon him from heaven. 

Thirdly, ruach is used to indicate will and counsel. Hence, it means 
to stir up anyone’s spirit to anything. There is also some indication that 
ruach may be used to indicate the self-assertion of the person. “So the 
God of Israel stirred up the spirit [ruach] of Pul, king of Assyria, and 
the spirit [ruach] of Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, and he carried them 
away (I Chron. 5:26). Furthermore, it may be used as meaning to 
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put an intention into anyone. When the servants of King Hezekiah came 
to Isaiah, he gave the following message to them for the king: “Behold 
I will put a spirit [rwach] in him, so that he shall hear a rumor and 
return to his own land; and I will cause him to fall by the sword in his 
own land” (II Kings 19:7). Ruach is also used to mean mind or will 
which impels a person. “Then all the congregation of the people of Israel 
departed from the presence of Moses. And they came, everyone whose 
heart stirred him, and everyone whose spirit [ruach] moved him, and 
brought the Lord’s offering to be used for the tent of meeting” (Exod. 
35:20-21). It is also used to refer to that which arises in the mind, and 
which occupies the mind, such as in the case of any counsel. When David 
gave Solomon the plans for the temple, the Chronicler relates that the 
plan came through the spirit. “Then David gave Solomon his son the 
plan of the vestibule of the temple... and the plan of all that he had 
in mind [ruach] for the courts of the house of the Lord” (I Chron. 
28:11-12). 

In the fourth place, ruach is used as spirit in the sense that it is applied 
to the intellect. Isaiah relates, “And those who err in spirit [ruach] will 
come to understanding, and those who murmur will accept instruction” 
(29:24). Hence, it would seem to indicate that ruach may refer to 
intellect in the sense of insight or self-understanding. 

The use of ruach in the Old Testament does not indicate the essence 
of God, but his power. When ruach is given to man it is not understood 
in the sense of a faculty psychology in which a particular faculty is given 
to man by God. It is not a faculty residing in man. Rather it is to be 
understood in a functional sense. When the various concepts of ruach 
appear, they appear in action. It is the functioning of the total organism 
as it appears in the courage, self-control, bitterness of spirit, etc., of the 
individual or group. It is behavioristic in the broadest sense, but it is 
definitely not a stimulus-response psychology. 

Ruach is from God. It is the power through which man receives 
life and through which God continues to move in the lives of men. 
Regardless of whether or not ruach refers to the breath of life, or to 
the principle of life itself, or to the spirit of man, it is a gift of God 
which is known as it functions in the lives of men. The function of ruach 
is known through the emotions, the actions, the will, and the intellect 
of men. Therefore, it is inherent in the very nature of the universe that 
the power of God works through the emotions, the actions, will, and 
intellect of man. Hence, it is the ruach of God which enables man to 
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make an about-face in a religious conversion or to gain insight by psycho- 
therapeutic relationship. Hence, man has the responsibility to act, but 
it is the rwach of God which enables him to act. 


The next important psychological term is nephesh, which is translated 
variously. It is often used in reference to the soul, or that through which 
the person lives. Hence, it means the vital principle of life itself, without 
which the person dies. “And as her soul [nephesh] was departing (for 
she died) ...” (Gen. 35:18). In another instance, Elijah prayed, “O 
Lord my God, let this child’s soul [nephesh] come into him again” 
(II Kings 17:21). In another passage the idea is expressed of the life 
(nephesh) being poured out, or ebbing away, in the sense of departing 
with the blood. “As their life [nephesh] is poured out on their mother’s 
bosom” (Lam. 2:12). Hence, in some senses it is used in a similar way 
as ruach, and there is no clear distinction between the two terms. 

Nephesh refers either to the loss or preservation of life. In the sense 
of saving their lives, there is the passage in the Second Book of Kings, 
they “fled for their lives [nephesh]” (7:7). It is also used in the sense 
of looking out for one’s self. “Therefore take good heed to yourselves 
[nephesh]...” (Deut. 4:15). 

Nephesh is also used in many expressions which belong to the sustain- 
ing of life by food and drink, or to the withholding of these necessities 
of life. There is the passage in Isaiah, “As when a hungry man dreams 
he is eating and wakes with his hunger unsatisfied” (29:8). 

Nephesh is used in reference to the mind as the seat of the senses, 
affections, and various emotions. It is used to refer to love. “And his 
soul [nephesh] was drawn to Dinah the daughter of Jacob” (Gen. 34:3). 
It refers to fear in the passage in Isaiah, “Therefore, the armed men 
of Moab cry aloud; his soul [nephesh] trembles” (15:4). In regard to 
‘hatred, Isaiah relates the word of the Lord, “Your new moons and your 
appointed feasts my soul [nephesh] hates” (1:14). In regard to sensa- 
tions in general, it is related in Exodus, “You shall not oppress a stranger; 
you know the heart [nephesh] of a stranger for you were strangers in 
the land of Egypt” (23:9). 


More rarely nephesh is used in referring to the soul as it wills and 
purposes. David says to his son, “And you, Solomon my son, know the 
God of your father, and serve him with a whole heart and with a willing 
mind” (I Chron. 28:9). Nephesh is also used in reference to the soul in 
its understanding and the function of thinking. When Jonathan was 
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talking to David, he says, “Whatever you say, I will do for you” (I Sam. 
20:4). 

Concretely, nephesh refers to that in which there is a soul or mind. 
A passage in Joshua relates, “And Joshua took Makkedah on that day 
and smote it and its king with the edge of the sword; he utterly destroyed 
every person [nephesh] in it, he left none remaining” (10:28). It is 
also used in a somewhat different sense in referring to the animal 
essence of life with which every living creature must be endued. In one 
of the creation stories, it is related, ““Then the Lord God formed man of 
dust from the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living being [nephesh}” (Gen. 2:7). 

With a suffix, nephesh is sometimes used as “I myself,” or “Thou thy- 
self.” In one passage it is related, “I have yearned for thee in the night, 
with all my heart I seek thee” (Isa. 26:9). In this example, nephesh 
refers to the total person with a special emphasis. 

Hence, for the most part, nephesh refers to the concrete individual. 
It is that to which the personality of the individual belongs; or it is that 
which bears the individual personality. The ruach is the power or energy 
which moves the individual, but it is the nephesh which exhibits the 
power or energy. Nephesh does not refer to a thing in itself. It is not 
a faculty of the mind, but the total person. It is a symbol for the iden- 
tification of the whole life of a man, especially in its affective and non- 
bodily form. Nephesh refers to both biological and psychic life. When 
the ruach is breathed into the man, biologically he becomes a living 
person (nephesh). When emotions are expressed in a man’s psychic life, 
they are centered in the personality or will (nephesh). 

Therefore, nephesh is not a soul in the Greek sense where a distinct 
dualism is required. Rather it indicates the total life of a man. There 
is no indication of a sharp dichotomy between body (basar) and soul 
(nephesh). The use of nephesh to refer to the total person in his bio- 
logical and psychic life indicates a concept of organismic unity which has 
its counterpart in dynamic psychology and psychiatry. 


Conclusion 


As he faced the basic problems of the nature and origin of man, the 
Hebrew maintained the fundamental unity of the person. In contrast 
with the more highly developed philosophical view of the Greeks, the 
Hebrews believed that man was essentially a unity. He was able to 
function with his body, his spirit, or his mind as he reacted to the various 
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aspects of his environment; but he was a unitary organism. No funda- 
mental dualism was recognized. It is true that man was created from 
matter (dust of the earth) and from spirit (ruach of God); but once 
he was created, he was a unitary organism. Plato had made a clear-cut 
distinction between mind and matter. Although Aristotle had recognized 
that they were interdependent, he still insisted that mind and matter 
were unlike. Even Descartes, who marks the actual beginning of modern 
psychology, held to a dualism, although he recognized an interaction 
between mind and body. But the early Hebrew recognized that in man’s 
psychological responses, his glands and other biological organs were 
involved. The Old Testament writers often refer to the bowels, kidneys, 
liver, and bones. Hence, the Hebrew viewpoint of man as a unitary 
organism is basically a clinical understanding. ‘The modern development 
of psychosomatic medicine is a recognition of the unity of the human 
organism in medical science. The organismic approach is also evident 
in contemporary psychology and psychiatry. 

This understanding of the unity of man has theological implications. 
The human person is a totality. It is not the body or the mind which 
acts, but it is the total person. It is the total “I? who confronts God. 
It is the total self which is responsible to God. The “I” cannot escape 
the reality of this confrontation by saying, “My body has seduced my 
mind.” In relationship to God, man stands in a situation similar to the 
patient in psychotherapy. He is responsible for bringing his total self 
into involvement. Spiritual holiness or emotional wholeness can only 
be achieved when the total self is involved. Neither holiness nor whole- 
ness will be secured if the self remains segmented, and either the soma 
or psyche are withdrawn from involvement in confrontation. Further- 
more, neither holiness nor wholeness can be achieved through man’s own 
efforts. The flesh (basar) is powerless to act. It is the spirit (ruach) 
of God who enables man to become a whole person (nephesh). 

This understanding of man also has implications for the nature of 
sin and repentance. Sin is enacted by the total person. In a dualism, 
evil resides in either the body or mind, depending upon the nature of 
the evil. But to the Hebrew, evil resides in the total person. It is the 
whole man who sins. Therefore, in repentance a dualist “repents” either 
for the sin of his body or of his mind, as the case may be. In any event, 
the dualist evades taking sin seriously. It is a repentance for separate 
mind-acts or body-acts. However, in the Hebrew concept of repentance, 
the person repents not for the separate acts which he has committed, 
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but for being the kind of person (the totality of his person) in which 
such sinful acts could originate and be committed. Hence, in modern 
psychology and psychiatry, emotional wholeness is achieved not by treat- 
ing separate symptoms, but in treating the total person in whom the 
symptoms reside, 


Evidence for unity in the nature of man is also taught in the story 
of creation. The stories in Genesis (1:27, 2:7) teach that man is created 
by God and is dependent upon him. Furthermore, God created man 
in his own image. It is difficult to discover just what is meant by the 
Priestly and Yahwist writers when they refer to the “image of God.” 
Undoubtedly the phrase is a symbolic expression which is impossible 
to define accurately. However, the manner in which the writers describe 
the creation of man gives us at least some important clues. Since man 
is the only creature created in the image of God, he is a special creation 
with a special relationship to God. Man has a position above the animals 
because he is placed in charge over them (Gen, 1:26-30) ; and by nam- 
ing them he gains control over them (Gen. 2:19). Man is also created 
with an ethical responsibility to choose between good and evil, since 
he has that choice to make in the garden (Gen. 2:15-17, 3:1-7). 


Indeed, man is accepted as creature in earthy language and yet he 
has a high position in Hebrew thought. The psalmist expresses the 
paradox of the nature of man in superb poetry. 


When I look at thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast established; 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou dost care for him? 
Yet thou hast made him little less than God, 
and dost crown him with glory and honor. 
Thou hast given him dominion over the works of thy hands; 
thou has put all things under his feet, . . . 
Psa. 8:3-6 


To the Hebrews, man has stature which can only be described as being 
a “little less than God.” And yet, man is such that the writer wonders 
why God pays any attention to him at ail. 

The predicament of man is the paradox that he not only acknowledges 
his dependence upon God as his Creator, but he also revolts against his 
creatureliness. Man was created “in the image of God”; but he cannot 
be God. In the Fall, the serpent tempted Eve by saying, “You will not 
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die. For God knows that when you eat of it, your eyes will be opened, 
and you will be like God knowing good from evil” (Gen. 3:4,5). Adam 
revolts, refusing to accept his creatureliness. He perceives that he has 
a special relationship with God, and that he is dominant over all the 
animals. But man asserts himself not only over the beasts, but over man 
as well. In The Nature and Destiny of Man, Reinhold Niebuhr indi- 
cates that sin is occasioned precisely by the fact that man pretends to 
be more than he is.” In his egocentricity, man tends to assert himself 
as an end in himself rather than to recognize himself as a part of a 
greater whole. He asserts himself both over and against his fellows 
and God. Hence, he tends to separate himself both from the com- 
munity in which he becomes a person, and from God who is the “ground 
of his being.” 

The life of man is an organic whole. His total interests belong to- 
gether. His spiritual, social, physical, economic, political, or so-called 
secular interests are simply different aspects of man’s relationship to 
a complex world. Hence, man’s problem is not only his relatedness to 
himself, but also his relatedness to his world. 

Hebrew man cannot be considered in isolation any more than modern 
man can be studied in isolation from his culture. Indeed, the early 
Hebrew was much more closely related to the community than is modern 
man. G. Ernest Wright suggests in The Challenge of Israel’s Faith that 
according to the Hebrew psychology, the greatest curse which can befall 
a man is that he be alone.? When Hosea is describing the misery of 
his people, he compares them to the “wild ass wandering alone” (8:9). 
Just as the natural place for the wild ass is in the herd, the normal place 
for a man is in the community. The happy man is the man who is able 
to live in peace with his fellows . 

According to the Hebrews, man was a unitary organism related in- 
extricably with other persons in community. Hence, there were ethical 
obligations for the man living in community which were enunciated by 
the prophets. Since the Hebrews accepted a covenanted relationship 
with God, the eighth century prophets usually presented their appeals 
for ethical behavior to the nation rather than to the individual. Amos 
thundered against the nation, and exhorted the people to do justly in 
their social and institutional life. “Thus says the Lord: ‘For three trans- 
gressions of Israel, and for four, I will not revoke the punishment; be- 





2. Vol. I (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1942), p. 16. 
3. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1944, p. 75. 
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cause they sell the righteous for silver, and the needy for a pair of 
shoes. ...” (2:6). In this way Amos illustrates the prophetc view that 
the ethics of the individual are related inextricably with the community. 

There is a strong emphasis in contemporary theology and psychology 
to study and to treat man in his social context. Group psychotherapy is 
one recent methodology which utilizes this insight in the treatment of 
emotional disturbance. Some of the recent developments in the various 
Church School curricula also reflect this emphasis. 

In the effort to develop an adequate psychology of religion, it is 
necessary to examine the roots of Christian thought in the Hebrew view 
of man. Studying the structure of personality in Hebrew psychology 
may help ministers and teachers in the church to understand the situ- 
ation in which modern man finds himself, and to help the church to 
examine how it can meet this predicament. 

The primary function of the church in the area of psychology of 
religion is not to concern itself with the psychological services which 
will provide self-understanding. The primary vocation of the church 
is to understand the nature of the person in relationship to both God 
and his fellows, as well as his relationship to himself. Psychology of 
religion is concerned with a dimension that is unexplored in psychology. 
It is primarily a dimension of depth, since it is the nature of the righteous 
and loving God which sets man’s nature in its true perspective. ‘The depth 
of man’s misery and the height of his grandeur is evident only within 
the perspective of a psychology of religion which studies the creature 
in relationship to the Creator. 

In Hebrew psychology, the weakness of the flesh (creature) is set 
off in contrast to the power of God. In this context, the person is shorn 
of any undue confidence in self. The Hebrew would assume that selfhood 
could not be achieved through will power. The courage to realize the 
potentialities of being a whole person comes from God. Indeed, it is 
the spirit (ruach) of God who enables the person to act in any way 
whatsoever. It is God’s spirit who moves the total person to achieve 
any degree of intellectual insight or emotional self-understanding. It is 
the spirit of God who enables the individual to become a whole person 
in relatedness with other persons in community. 








Pauline Anthropology 


Its Relation to Christ and His Church 
by Wiiu1aM R. NELSON 


Introduction 


Pauline anthropology is an area of biblical theology which needs 
to be restudied from the broader perspective of the theological con- 
tinuity of the Apostle’s thought. The methodological presuppositions of 
previous discussions have been very narrow in scope. Although they 
exist in various combinations with one another, at least three basic 
methods are distinct enough to be categorized. They may be called the 
compartmentalization of man which is based on the dualism of Greek 
philosophy, the isolation of man as a sinner which is found in Protestant 
Scholasticism, and the individualistic view of man which results from 
the linguistic analysis of psychological terminology. 

1) The influence of Greek philosophy has led many scholars to ask 
whether Paul speaks of men as a dichotomy or a trichotomy — that is, 
whether man consists of “body and soul” or of “body, soul, and spirit.”* 
The door is opened to such a question by the conjunction of “body, soul, 
and spirit” in I Thessalonians 5:23 and of “body and soul” in I Corin- 
thians 7:34. But there is no attempt, any more than in the Old Testa- 
ment, to regard man as a trichotomy or a dichotomy of exclusive ele- 
ments. The Platonic conception of the soul seeking to free itself from 
the prison house of the body is foreign to Hebrew thought. The premises 
are totally different. On the one hand there is the dualism of the soul 
and the body; on the other the unity of man, soul and body. The Hebrew 
usage expresses the unity of the personality under the various aspects 
of its fundamental relation to God. On I Thessalonians 5:23 H. Wheeler 
Robinson is right in saying: “This is not a systematic dissection of the 
distinct elements of personality; its true analogy is such an Old Testa- 
ment sentence as Deut. 6:5, where a somewhat similar enumeration 





1. E.g. Franz Delitzsch, A System of Biblical Psychology (Edinburgh, 1867), pp. 103-119, 
and J. B. Heard, The Tripartite Nature of Man—Spirit, Soul, and Body (Edinburgh, 1875) ; 
cf. John Laidlaw, The Bible Doctrine of Man (Edinburgh, 1895), pp. 66-108. It has also been 
argued by others that Paul shifted the dualism from the antithesis between “body and soul” 
to the struggle between “flesh and spirit,” e.g., Hermann Liidemann, Die Anthropologie des 
Apostels Paulus ...(Kiel, 1872) ; cf. W. P. Dickson, St. Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit 
(Glasgow, 1883). 
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emphasizes the totality of the personality.”? In line with his Jewish 
heritage Paul stresses the totality of man over against a dichotomy or 
trichotomy of Hellenistic thought. He thinks of man as a unity, so that 
physical and mental and spiritual life are regarded as different mani- 
festations of the same self, or Ego. 

2) Protestant Scholasticism which developed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury’ and is more recently represented by Charles Hodge* and Franz 
Pieper interprets the biblical view of man in a different way. On the 
basis of the assumption that the natural man can be understood prior 
to faith in Christ, a large part of their work is devoted to a consideration 
of man as a sinner apart from God. It is always against this background 
that they speak of man and redemption. However, such an insistence 
upon understanding man apart from God virtually results in an analysis 
of the sinful nature of man in a vacuum. According to Paul, the non- 
Christian is an imperfect, immature specimen of man who can only be 
understood from the clear perspective of the new life which is made 
possible by Jesus Christ. It is in the Christian that we must study human 
nature in its developed form. The Apostle Paul, like all the authors of 
the New Testament, never considers man as an entity in himself, but 
always sees him in his relationship to God. Man is truly man only in 
his existence before God. 


3) The psychological approach puts the emphasis on a scientific 
analysis of the various terms which Paul uses to describe man.° Although 
most of Paul’s terminology is drawn from the Old Testament (mediated 
by the usage of the Septuagint), it has been much discussed whether the 
change from Hebrew into Greek corresponds with deeper changes of 
attitude in the use of these terms. The situation is further complicated 
by the freedom with which the Apostle Paul uses the terms of philosophy 
and popular anthropology of the Hellenistic world and by the new 
meaning which he gives to many terms that are inadequate in them- 





2. The Christian Doctrine of Man (Edinburgh, 1911), p. 108; cf. “Hebrew Psychology in 
Relation to Pauline Anthropology,” Mansfield College Essays (London, 1909), p. 208. 

3. Cf. Henrich Schmid, The Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran Church Re- 
vised from the Original Sources (Philadelphia, 2nd ed., 1889). 


4. Systematic Theology, Vol. II (New York, 1872). 
5. Christian Dogmatics, Vol. I (St. Louis, 1950), Vol. II (St. Louis, 1951). 


6. E.g. H. H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist im biblischen Sprachgebrauch (Gotha, 
1878); Bernhard Weiss, Biblical Theology of the New Testament, Vol. I (Edinburgh, 1882), 
PP. 339-351; Willibald Beyschlag, New Testament Theology, Vol. II (Edinburgh, 1895), pp. 
27-45; Theodor Simon, Die Psychologie des Apostels Paulus (Gottingen, 1897); E. DeWitt 
Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesh (Chicago, 1918); and W. David Stacey, The Pauline View of 
Man (London, 1956). 
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selves. The psychological terminology of Paul is perhaps the most elab- 
orate in the New Testament, and it has been the center of attention 
in most of the scholarship of previous years pertaining to Paul’s under- 
standing of man. However, the study of psychological terminology for 
the various component parts of human life, such as flesh, spirit, body, 
soul, heart, mind, and conscience, tends to look upon man in an indi- 
vidualistic way. Although modern mentality has been greatly influenced 
by the atomistic outlook of Rationalism, Paul never thinks of man in 
purely individualistic terms. Instead, he sees man in his redeemed 


‘ humanity as part of a corporate personality “in Christ.” 


In attempting to find a more adequate method for the study of 
Pauline anthropology, another alternative suggests itself which may be 
called the theological continuity of Paul’s thought.’ Such an approach 
is based on the presupposition that the Apostle’s understanding of man 
is implicitly expressed in all that he says about the newness of life in 
Christ and the new sphere of fellowship in the church. This means that 
Paul’s own thought about man in relation to Christ must be taken more 
seriously. Since Paul has not written a theoretical anthropology which 
can be shut off to itself and studied independently from the rest of his 
thought, it will be necessary to evaluate his view of man as a new cre- 
ation in communion with Christ and in the community of Christ, that is, 
the interrelation of Paul’s understanding of man with his Christology 
and ecclesiology. 


Man in Relation to Christ 


According to Paul, man can only be fully understood in relation to 
Christ. In order to show how this premise works itself out in Paul’s 
thinking, the starting point will be a consideration of his understanding 


_ of the Adam-Christ relationship. This is Paul’s way of explaining the 


relationship between man as a sinner apart from God and man as a 
new creature in Christ. Then the problem will be approached from 
another direction by taking a look at what Paul considers to be the 
true kind of life. He realizes that man’s existence in the two aeons is 
characterized by continual transformation into the likeness of Christ 
and is undergirded by the power of the Holy Spirit. 





7. The awareness of the need for such a method can be seen in Walter Gutbrod’s use of the 
term “theological anthropology”—Die paulinische Anthropologie (Stuttgart-Berlin, 1934), p. 7. 
However, H. Mehl-Koehnlein, L’Homme selon l'apétre Paul (Neuchatel-Paris, 1951), pp. 31- 
34, goes much farther by taking seriously “the anthropological reality of the Spirit.” 
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1. The Adam-Christ Relationship. 


Paul’s thinking about man is in the context of the tension between 
two aeons, or ages. In Romans 5:12-21 Adam and Christ stand as the 
respective heads of the two aeons. Adam is the head of the old aeon, 
the age of death; Christ is the head of the new aeon, the age of life.® 
However, it is Paul’s intention to discuss Adam only as the antitype to 
Christ, as “a type of the one who was to come” (Rom. 5:14). Karl Barth 
argues that Paul cannot be correctly understood unless one recognizes 
that the Apostle sees Christ as the true head of all humanity, including 
Adam. He says: “So it is Christ that reveals the true nature of man. 
Man’s nature in Adam is not, as is usually assumed, his true and original 
nature; it is only truly human at all in so far as it reflects and corresponds 
to essential human nature as it is found in Christ. True human nature, 
therefore, can only be understood by Christians who look to Christ to 
discover the essential nature of man.’’ Thus, Paul’s belief that a new 
humanity had been created in Christ is the basis for his view concerning 
the respective places held in the historic process by the First and Second 
Adams. From this point of view it is possible to discuss the sinfulness 
of man who is condemned with Adam and then to consider the new life 
of man who is saved by Christ. 

a) Man in relation to Adam is Paul’s way of explaining the sinful 
existence of all men prior to faith in Christ. Following the doctirne 
current among Jewish rabbis that sin and death are the racial conse- 
quences of Adam’s transgression," Paul recognizes a corporate wrongness 
as belonging to humanity and traces it to an act of sin by one who repre- 
sents humanity on the natural plane. Adam’s eating the forbidden fruit 
was like the sin of every other man, a following of the promptings of 
human nature where they ran counter to divine law. The true nature 
of sin is thus made clear: it is man’s self-assertion in rebellion against 
God (cf. the basic sin of Rom. 1:21). In Paul’s view men are bound 
together in an organic unity and in a common destiny of spiritual death 





8. Anders Nygren, Commentary on Romans (Philadelphia, 1949) understands the Adam- 
Christ relationship as the key to the exposition of Romans and calls Rom. 5:12-21 “the high 
point of the epistle” (p. 209). 


g. Christ and Adam: Man and Humanity in Romans 5 (New York, 1957), p. 90; cf. The 
Doctrine of Redemption, Vol. IV, Pt. I of Church Dogmatics (Einburgh, 1956), p. 513—“He 
[Paul] knew Jesus Christ first and then Adam.” See also Sydney Cave, The Christian Estimate 
of Man (London, 1944)—“‘St. Paul’s epistles speak of the nature of man and sin only in rela- 
tion to the Christian salvation” (p. 45). 

10. See George Foot Moore, Judaism, Vol. I (Oxford, 1927), pp. 474-475 and W. D. 
Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1948), pp. 36-57. 
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under a single head, Adam. Because of the totality of man’s being, sin 
does not just affect a certain faculty of man, but his whole personality, 
including the aspirations of his heart and the actions of his life. This is 
quite different from an individualistic or atomistic concept of man. 
C. H. Dodd has stated clearly that “the wrongness of an individual is 
not an isolated phenomenon, but part of a corporate, racial wrongness 
which infects human society as we know it, and affects the individual 
through heredity and environment.”" Therefore, Paul is right in seeking 
a level deeper than individual choices for the roots of our rebelliousness. 
This means that “Adam’s fall, human morality, and the universal pro- 
pensity to sin are inseparably bound together.’* Paul is thoroughly 
realistic in his thinking here. Salvation is more than a device for freeing 
an individual from his guilt; it must cut at the roots of that corporate 
wrongness which underlies individual transgression. 

b) The new existence of man in relation to Christ makes it possible 
for him to be freed from the power of the old aeon of sin and death. 
This is, according to Paul, what has actually been effected by the work 
of Christ, the Second Adam. The same analogy is continued in I Corin- 
thians 15:20-22, 45-50. Here the expression “last Adam”’ is used, and 
the contrast between death and life as brought by the respective Adams 
is just as clearly expressed. Death reigned through Adam who was made 
a “living being,” a man “of dust”; life now reigns through Christ who 
was made a “life-giving spirit,” a man “from heaven.” Man’s position 
in the two aeons is described in Romans 8:10 as two streams of conse- 
quences, the first flowing from sin to death and the second from right- 
eousness to life. The sin of Adam leads to death; the righteousness of 
Christ leads to life. In his body the Christian is given up to death, in 
which sin finally works itself out; but he has a new spiritual life from 
- Christ, with whom he has died and risen again, and is under the pos- 
session of a new Spirit (Rom. 8:11 in contrast to Rom. 7:18, 20). This 
spiritual life has overcome death, and springs from the mastery of life 
which began with Christ, and is to be perfected in the complete destruc- 
tion of sin and death at his Second Coming (Rom. 8:11, I Cor. 15:26). 
The present state of tension belongs to the time of waiting “for the glory 
that shall be revealed to us” (Rom. 8:18). Otto A. Piper recognizes 





11. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, Moffatt New Testament Commentary (London, 
1932), p. 80; cf. The Meaning of Paul for Today (London, 1920), pp. 54-65. 

12. Walter Grundmann, “Sin,” Bible Key Words (New York, 1951), p. 78—transl. and ed. 
by J. R. Coates from Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Stutt- 
gart, 1935). 
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that the Christian belongs at the same time to both the new and the 
old aeons: “The two periods overlap to a certain extent; the Old ‘Aeon’ 
has not yet been fully annihilated, and the New ‘Aeon’ has not yet 
reached its consummation. Thus Christ’s followers live, as it were, in 
two simultaneously. ... But the goal of their existence is life with Christ 
in the new world, not the continuation of the present one.”” 

Paul’s understanding of man as a new creation in Christ presupposes 
this state of tension between the actualities. Man in his natural humanity 
is part of a corporate personality “in Adam”; man in his redeemed 
humanity is part of a corporate personality “in Christ.” In Romans 
7:14-25 Paul’s experience of inner conflict is a good illustration of the 
Christian’s double situation due to his participation in the two aeons. 
So much controversy has been raging over the meaning of Romans 7 
because it has not been seen in the light of the Spirit in Romans 8."* Paul 
is aware of the tension which exists in the Christian life, between will 
and action, between intention and performance (cf. Gal. 5:17). This 
is why his thinking about man is in the context of the Christian who 
lives on the frontier between the two aeons. Although he is still in the 


.old aeon, his life is moving forward to the new day. The condemnation 


of the “body of sin” (Rom. 6:6) and the “body of death” (Rom. 7:24) 
took place in the crucifixion of Christ, with the result that Christ con- 
tinually comes to man as release and renewal (II Cor. 4:16). As the 
originator of a new humanity, Christ actually becomes the Second Adam, 
that is, the starting-point of a new stage in the spiritual life of humanity. 
Thus, we see in Christ everything that God intends man to become. 


2. The True King of Life 


Paul’s most positive word for personal salvation is life, the life that 
is life indeed because it is lived in the favor and fellowship of God; for 
example, “He who through faith is righteous shall live” (Rom. 1:17). 
Converted sinners walk in “newness of life” (Rom. 6:4). “Christ died 
for us,” he says, “that whether we wake or sleep, we should live together 





13. The Christian Interpretation of Sex (New York, 1941), p. 16. The writer is especially 
indebted to Dr. Otto Piper of the Princeton Theological Seminary for many invaluable sug- 
gestions and generous assistance given during the preparation of this paper. 

14. This view is taken by W. G. Kimmel, Das Bild des Menschen im Neuen Testament 
(Ziirich, 1948), pp. 30-31. Most scholars agree that Romans 7 is a description of Paul’s own 
experience, but there is a vast difference of opinion about the period of his life to which it 
refers. Those who limit it either to Paul’s “pre-Christian” or to his “post-Christian” experience 
are forgetting that the Apostle depicts man prior to the revelation of faith as he is retrospec- 
tively seen from the position of his relationship to Christ and His Spirit. Rudolf Bultmann, 
Theology of the New Testament, Vol. I (New York, 1954), makes this clear when he affirms 
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with him” (I Thess. 5:10). The newness of life in Christ affects man in 
his whole existence and creates new forms of life. Paul speaks of God 
as the source of this true kind of life; it comes to man through faith in 
Christ; and it is also related to the Holy Spirit (II Cor. 3:3; 13:4; 
Rom. 8:2; Gal. 2:20). C. Ryder Smith says: “Obviously the Chris- 
tian’s kind of life is the right kind. Other men do not really ‘live’.”’” 
This will become clearer through a consideration of the goal of the new 


life and of the power of the new life. 


a) The goal of the new existence of the saved man is to be transformed 
into the likeness of Christ. “If we have been united with him in the like- 
ness of his death, we shall also be in the likeness of his resurrection” (Rom. 
6:5). “For whom he foreknew, he also foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of his Son” (Rom. 8:29). “And be not fashioned according 
to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind” 
(Rom. 12:2). “My little children, of whom I am again in travail until 
Christ be formed in you” (Gal. 4:19). All four of these terms express 
the same idea — that man was created to bear the likeness of God and 
to become “the image and the glory of God” (Col. 11:7). “In Romans 
3:23,” says C. H. Dodd, “ ‘the glory of God’ is the divine likeness which 
man is intended to bear; in so far as man departs from the likeness of 
God he is sinful.”"® In contrast to the fact that sin is to “come short of 
the glory of God,” the goal and purpose of life in the new aeon is to 
be transformed into the likeness of Christ. Instead of missing the glory, 
the result is “Christ in you, the hope of glory” (Col. 1:27). This is in- 
deed a new dimension in the Christian understanding of man. 


b) The power of the new life in Christ comes from the Holy Spirit. 
It is through the Spirit that the Christian life has its beginning (I Cor. 
6:11; Eph. 1:13; 4:30; II Cor. 1:22; 5:5), since both the initial re- 
newal (Titus 3:5) and the utterance of faith itselt (I Cor. 12:3; II Cor. 
4:3) are ascribed to the Spirit. So also it is in the Spirit that Jews and 
Gentiles alike have access to the Father (Eph. 2:18), and that all Chris- 
tians participate and have fellowship with one another (II Cor. 13:14; 





that Romans 7:7-25 is “a passage in which Paul so depicts the situation of man under the 
Torah as it has become clear to a backward look from the standpoint of Christian faith” (p. 
247). Cf. W. G. Kimmel, Rémer 7 und die Bekehrung des Paulus (Leipzig, 1929); R. Bult- 
mann, Rémer 7 und die Anthropologie des Paulus in Imago Dei: Beitrage zur theologischen 
Anthropologie, Festschrift fiir G. Kriiger, pp. 53-62 (Giessen, 1932); and P. Althaus, Paulus 
und Luther iiber den Menschen (Giitersloh, 1938); C. Leslie Mitton, “Romans vii Recon- 
sidered,” Expository Times, 65 (1953-54), 78-81, 99-103, 132-135. 

15. The Biblical Doctrine of Man (London, 1951), p. 135. 

16. Dodd, op. cit., p. 51. 
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Phil. 2:1; Eph. 4:34). Thus, the Spirit of God comes to be for Paul the 
dynamic energy of God (Rom. 15:13; cf. 1:16), supremely mediated 
through Christ’s life and resurrection, and available for all who are his 
in abiding fellowship. The cardinal passage, Romans 8:1-14, in which 
life according to the Spirit is contrasted with life according to the flesh, 
issues in the definite assertion that Sonship to God is essentially marked 
by the controlling influence of the Spirit of God (vs. 14). The Spirit 
works upon man in his totality, not merely upon his mind, experience, or 
heart. The change wrought in the self, or ego, becomes articulate in 
various manifestations, such as thought, feeling, and action. Instead of 
producing an inward change that cannot be seen in the visible world, 
the Spirit wants his indwelling to become visible in our attitudes and 
actions. H. Wheeler Robinson correctly emphasizes that “Paul’s doctrine 
of the Spirit, as active in the regeneration and sanctification of the be- 
liever united with Christ through faith and baptism, is his most impor- 
tant and characteristic contribution to Christian anthropology.” 


Man in the Fellowship of the Church 


Since Paul realizes that a man who is related to Christ is also a part 
of Christ’s “Body,” it is important to continue the survey of the Apostle’s 
understanding of man as it is reflected in his ecclesiology. This will be 
done through a consideration of man as a member of the church and as 
one who is related to the members of the church. 


1. The “in Christ” Formula and the Church. 


Paul would have found the greatest difficulty in comprehending a man 
who, claiming to be “in Christ,” that is, a Christian, declared that he 
had no use for the church. In order to show that Paul’s view of man 
cannot be understood apart from this corporate relationship to the com- 
munity of Christ, a sketch of the Apostle’s concept of the church will 
follow. According to Paul, the church is primarily thought of as the 
true people of God, the body of Christ, and a fellowship of the Spirit. 





17. The Biblical Doctrine of Man, p. 125; cf. W. Reinhard, Das Wirken des heiligen Geistes 
im Menschen nach den Briefen des Apostels Paulus (Freiburg i.B., 1918), pp. 19-77; H. Mehl- 
Koehnlein, L’Homme selan lapétre Paul, pp. 31-37; Eduard Schweizer, “The Spirit of Power,” 
Interpretation, 6 (1952), 259-278. 

18. In contrast to the individualistic interpretation of the formula “in Christ’ which is 
found in Adolf Diessmann’s Die neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo Jesu” (Marburg, 1892), 
recent scholarship has shown that the phrase also has clear corporate overtones and refers to 
life in the community of Christ, e.g. see J. Robert Nelson, The Realm of Redemption: Studies 


in the Doctrine of the Church in Contemporary Protestant Theology (Chicago, 1951), pp. 
84-104. 
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a) The complete continuity of Paul’s thought between the church 
and Israel points to the corporate foundation on which his ecclesiology 
is based."® The significant study of K. L. Schmidt” has shown the simi- 
larity between the New Testament ecclesia and the Old Testament 
qahal. The latter term means “assembly” or “congregation” and is used 
in the Old Testament in connection with the “assembled people of 
Yahweh” (for example, Num. 16:3; 20:4; Deut. 31:30; Micah 2:5). 
Only once does Paul use the expression “Israel of God” for the church 
(Gal. 6:16), but it is implied when he claims, “We are the circumcision” 
(Phil. 3:3), or calls Christians “the seed of Abraham” (Gal. 3:29) and 
“the heirs of Abraham” (Rom. 4:16-18), or speaks of the “Jerusalem 
from above” (Gal. 4:26). Such equivalent terms for ecclesia are cer- 
tainly drawn from the Old Testament, as well as the expressions “called” 
and “saints” (Rom. 1:7; I Cor. 1:2). Paul justifies this point of view 
with the help of the Old Testament (cf. Rom. 4:9-11; Gal. 3; 4:21-31). 
From the call of Abraham onwards the people of God are the instrument 
through which the divine purpose is fulfilled. But Israel after the flesh, 
claiming to be God’s people, forfeited their claim by rejecting the Mes- 
siah, and the Christians have become the true heirs. This idea is ex- 
pressed in the image of the true olive tree to which the wild one was 
grafted (Rom. 11:17f.) and also in the image of the commonwealth of 
Israel to which the strangers now have access (Eph. 2:12). Paul not 
only connects himself with the Old Testament by his language and his 
theological arguments, but the entire religious perspective of his eccle- 
siology seems to have its roots in Israel. His view of the collective com- 
munity of the saved keeps him from thinking of man in purely individ- 
ualistic terms. Although they have meaning for the individual, such 
terms as “Israel,” “seed,” “circumcision,” and “uncircumcision” (Rom. 
3:30; 4:9; Gal. 6:15) clearly designate a collectivity. The same thing 
is true for the expressions “new creation” and “new man” (Gal. 6:15; 
Eph. 2:15). H. Mehl-Koehnlein expresses the large part played by 





19. See H. F. Hamilton, The People of God, Vol. II (Oxford, 1912), pp. 24-39; N. A. 
Dahl, Das Volk Gottes (Oslo, 1941), pp. 209-278; George Wolfgang, “A Neglected Aspect 
of St. Paul’s Doctrine of the Church,” Lutheran Quarterly Review, 17 (1944), 48-60; 
Samuel W. Newell, Jr., ““Many Members,” Interpretation, 5 (1951), 413-426; Holt H. Graham, 
“Continuity and Discontinuity in the Thought of St. Paul,” Anglican Theological Review, 38 
(1956), 137-146; N. A. Dahl, “The People of God,” The Ecumenical Review, 9 (1956-57), 
154-161; Eduard Schweizer, “Unity and Diversity in the New Testament Teaching Regarding 
the Church,” Theology Today, 13 (1957), 471-483. 

20. “Die Kirche des Urchristentums: Eine lexicographische und biblischtheologische Studie,” 
Festgabe fiir Adolf Deissman (Tiibingen, 1927), p. 263; cf. “The Church,” Bible Key Words, 
transl. and ed. by J. R. Coates (New York, 1951), pp. 51-61. See also J. Y. Campbell, “The 
Origin and Meaning of the Christian Use of the Word ECCLESIA,” Journal of Theological 
Studies, 49 (1948), 130-142. 
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Hebrew tradition in Paul’s thinking about the church when he says: 
“Paul follows in the line of the Old Testament where the individual and 
the nation are inseparable. .. . The Eternal One chooses, leads, punishes, 
and saves a nation, not a man in abstraction. For Paul an isolated Chris- 
tian who is alone ‘in Christ’ is inconceivable.’ In other words, because 
Christ reconciled us to God, we are united in the “ministry of recon- 
ciliation” and are the “new creation” (Rom. 5:12-20; Gal. 3:8-14; II 
Cor. 5: 11-21). Thus, the individual becomes united with all other Chris- 
tians in the church. 

b) The Pauline metaphor “the body of Christ” emphasizes the re- 
lationship between unity and diversity in the church. This phrase stands 
for the collective aspect of the “in Christ” experience and is Paul’s most 
characteristic way of expressing the corporate conception of the church.” 
In Romans 12:5 he asks his readers to refrain from “the individualistic 
outlook” and think of themselves as part of the social whole, on the 
ground that they are “one body in Christ and individually members one 
of another.” This idea is expanded further in I Corinthians 12:12-26 
where Paul is dealing with the question of spiritual gifts and their use. 
Again Paul uses the metaphor of the body to emphasize the truth that 
every gift is valuable and has its particular function to fulfill, exactly as 
every member of the body, however humble, ministers to the well-being 
of the whole. Here we come upon a principle of considerable import, 
namely, that true unity and harmony in the church are unity and har- 
mony in diversity rather than in uniformity. 

It should also be noted that Paul develops the conception of the body 
of Christ in two directions: (1) Christ himself is the body and (2) he 
is the “head of the body.” The latter aspect is found in the so-called 
Prison Epistles (Col. 1:18; 2:10; Eph. 1:22; 4:15; 5:23). In order 
to show the continuity of Paul’s thought between the earlier and the 
latter epistles, Traugott Schmidt says that “the designation of Christ 
as the ‘head of the body’ is only the application of the idea of kyrios to 
the figure of the ‘body of Christ’.”** For example, in Ephesians 1:22 





a1. “La notion de lEglise chez l’apétre Paul,” Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religi- 
euses, 17 (1937), 368. 

22. See Ernst Kasemann, Leib und Leib Christi (Tiibingen, 1933); A. Wickenhauser, Die 
Kirche als der mystiche Leib des Christ (Miinster, and ed., 1940); Ernst Percy, Der Leib 
Christi in dem paulinischen Homologumena und Antilegomena (Lund-Leipzig, 1942); F. W. 
Dillistone, ““How is The Church Christ’s Body?” Theology Today, 2 (1945), 56-58; Ernest 
Best, One Body in Christ (London, 1955); and Marcus Barth, “A Chapter on the Church— 
The Body of Christ,” Interpretation, 12 (1958), 131-156. 

23. Other figures which express this corporate character of the Church are “the building of 
God” and “the family or household of God” (I Cor. 3:9; Eph. 2:18-19). 


@) Interpreting Paul’s Gospel (London, 1954), p. 41; cf. pp. 94-106. 
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Christ is not designated exclusively as the head of the community, but 
is also the “head over all things,” that is, the “Lord” or world sovereign 
who is mentioned in the previous verses. In any case, by discussing the 
church in terms of the “body of Christ,” Paul seems to indicate that his 
ecclesiology is a branch of his Christology. K. L. Schmidt says: “Christ 
is the ecclesia itself, since the latter is ‘the body of Christ.’ But then 
again he is also above the Church, being its head. Such statements are 
closely interrelated. Christology and ecclesiology are obviously on the 
same footing.’”” 

c) Moreover, Paul thinks of the church as a fellowship in the Spirit,” 
whether the emphasis is upon continuity with Israel as “the people of 
God” or unity and diversity in “the body of Christ.” According to Paul, 
the church is pre-eminently a fellowship, not an institution. Of course, 
Paul did not originate belief in the Holy Spirit. The Spirit of God prom- 
ised for the “last days” (Joel 2) was poured out upon the Christian com- 
munity in the strange new “uprush of life” on the day of Pentecost (Acts 
2). But whereas the first Christians regarded the Spirit chiefly as the 
source of ecstatic religious “experiences” like “tongues” and what we 
would call “revival phenomena,” Paul saw the Spirit as the source of 
all religious experience and of gifts which, if less spectacular, were more 
serviceable, such as love (I Cor. 13). The centrality of the Spirit in 
Paul’s thinking can be seen in Galatians 5, II Corinthians 3, and Romans 
8, as well as I Corinthians 12-14 which deals with the Spirit’s gifts. In 
only one epistle — the brief letter to Philemon — does the Spirit fail 
to appear. A. M. Hunter fittingly expresses the significance of the Spirit 
for Paul’s understanding of man in relation to the church when he says: 
“The Spirit is God in Christ at work in men, helping, inspiring, quicken- 
ing, sanctifying. The Christian life is a life lived by its beneficent energy. 
And as the phrase ‘the fellowship of the Spirit’ (II Cor. 13:14; Phil. 
2:1) implies, the Spirit knows nothing of solitary Christianity but binds 
all sorts and conditions of men together in the bonds of Christian 


‘togetherness’.”””” 





24. Der Leib Christi: Eine Untersuchung zum christlichen Gemeindegedanken (Leipzig, 
1919), p. 170. 

25. “The Church,” Bible Key Words, p. 16; cf. J. A. T. Robinson, The Body: A Study in 
Pauline Theology (London, 1952)—‘For the whole of his doctrine of the Church is an exten- 
sion of his Christology” (p. 49). 

26. See H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament (London, 1909), pp. 224-253; 
G. Maclean Gilmour, “Church Consciousness in the Letters of Paul,” Journal of Religion, 18 
(1938), 289-302; L. S. Thornton, The Common Life in the Body of Christ (London, 1942), 
pp. 66-95; and J. Christian Baker, “Aspects of the Holy Spirit in Paul,” Union Seminary 
Quarterly Review, 14 (1958), 3-16. 
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It is by means of the Spirit that the individualistic and corporate 
aspects of the “in Christ” formula can be reconciled. To be sure, the 
initial decision of faith is, and must ever be, an individual affair. “We 
become related to Christ singly,” writes John A. Mackay, “but we can- 
not live in Christ solitarily.”* To limit the phrase “in Christ” to individ- 
ual Christians is but half the truth. In many ways the formula clearly 
has a communal significance. In Romans 6:11 it is the baptized person 
who is “in Christ.” He has been baptized into the church, into the body 
of Christ, and so into Christ (Rom. 6:3-4). Paul’s sense of union with 
Christ is conditioned by the experience of life in a society controlled by 
his Spirit, besides being constituted historically by his death and resur- 
rection. It is a sense of being included in the “corporate personality” of 
Christ which is manifested in the church. This idea is no doubt rightly 
called mystical, but it is mystical with a difference. To be in Christ does 
not depend on states of abstraction or ecstasy — though Paul knew such 
states (II Cor. 12:2-5). It depends on active fellowship with others 
who are also related to Christ. In any case, this corporate aspect of 
Pauline anthropology neither denies the deep inwardness of the relation 
for every individual “member” nor affirms that he is absorbed into a 
kind of collective totality. Paul describes man as a historical being who 
is confronted and challenged by God, so that the distinctiveness of each 
man is preserved (Gal. ‘2:6; 3:28). The Spirit as the power of the new 
life puts these particular characteristics to work for the purpose of edi- 
fying the church (I Cor. 12:7, 27; 14:4, 12; cf. Rom. 15:3). 


2. Social Implications of the Christian Life 


The very fact that man is a part of the fellowship of believers implies 
that he is a social being who is related to the various members of the 
church. The ecclesia is not merely a community of worship; it is a perfect 
community of life, communicatio omnium bonorum (Luther). The life 
of the individual Christian, as Paul conceives it, necessarily expands into 
social relationships (Rom. 14:7-8). Two examples of this aspect of 
Paul’s thinking about man are the concept of the neighbor and the new 
meaning of sex. 


a) Paul’s emphasis upon the Christian’s relationship with his neigh- 
bor is directly related to his view of Christian love.” He shows that in 





28. God’s Order: The Ephesian Letter and This Present Time (London, 1953), p. 117. 

29. See Eric H. Wahlstrom, The New Life in Christ (Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 235-257, and 
Theophilus M. Taylor, “Kingdom, Family, Temple, and Body,” Interpretation, 12 (1958), 
174-193. 
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the church, all the members are loved by Christ and all are united, in 
this way, with Christ. Therefore, the Christian’s relationship with an- 
other believer is conditioned by the fact that he is “in Christ.” The 
particular problems of duty are to be solved by the principle that spir- 
itual interests are supreme and that the heart of those interests is the 
attitude of love to all men, though especially to the Christian society 
(Gal. 6:10). This is closely related to the totality of the self. If love is 
the supreme and all-inclusive gift of the Spirit (I Cor. 12:31-13:1), 
then it must express itself in our dealings with one another as a koinonia 
in the church. In Galatians 6:1-5 Paul emphasizes that no Christian 
can without self-deception take pride in his own strength, still less in 
another’s weakness. It is necessary to share one another’s burdens, for 
this is Christ’s law of love which he fulfilled himself in his own life and 
death (Gal. 5:14; Rom. 13:8). In bearing his own appointed burden, 
the Cross, he also bore the burdens of all mankind. The Epistle to Phile- 
mon, short as it is, is a Koinonia document of great importance. It gives 
further indication of the deeply transforming powers which were at work 
from the first in the new fellowship. Paul does not advocate the aboli- 
tion of slavery, but he does insist that the spiritual oneness in Christ 
must be expressed in action. Although Philemon remained the slave of 
Onesimus, Paul reminds Onesimus that they are both members of the 
same church. In Christ there is no differentiation between Jew and 
Greek, male and female, slave and free, with the result that Christianity 
transcends distinctions of race, sex, class, and culture (Gal. 3:28; Col. 
3:11; Rom. 1:14). 

b) Christian marriage is put on a higher level than it had previously 
reached when Paul relates it to the mystery of Christ and the church.” 
In Ephesians 5: 22-33 the metaphor of the oneness of man and wife is 
combined with that of the body and its parts, a view which follows spon- 
taneously from the concept of the nature of the sexes in Genesis 2: 21-24. 
Married couples must love each other “in Christ,” that is, all that char- 
acterizes them as individuals, or as man and wife, must be subordinated 
to the fact that Christ himself is relevant to them as partners. Paul 
makes it clear that marriage is not the final factor in human relation- 
ships. Although marriage and sex life are in part dependent upon the 





30. See Otto A. Piper, The Christian Interpretation of Sex, pp. 15-19, and John Wick Bow- 
man, “The Gospel and the Christian Family,” Interpretation, 1 (1947), 436-449; cf. L. S. 
Thornton, The Common Life in the Body of Christ—‘‘The common life of husband and wife 
is to embody the divine-human koinonia, the earthly union being engraced with the graces 
which abound in the heavenly union” (p. 225). 
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physical nature of our life on earth, they are primarily signs and hints 
of the future and carry in their own selves only a temporary and provi- 
sional character. This is why Paul speaks so beautifully in Ephesians 5 
on the union of the two sexes in matrimony; he adopts the idea of Christ 
and the church and uses it as the basis of his observations on the re- 
spective duties of married couples. In like manner the relationships 
between man and wife, parents and children, as one in Christ, are also 
to be manifested in action. 


Conclusion 


It has been demonstrated that Paul’s view of man is deeply involved 
in the main stream of his thinking about Christ and his church. Man, 
as a new creature, is a part of the new humanity (the true people of 
God) and of a fellowship of the spirit (the body of Christ). Thus, 
Pauline anthropology cannot be adequately understood in terms of philo- 
sophical bifurcation, naturalistic isolation, or psychological segmentation. 
From the clear perspective which has been given by the Spirit, Paul 
looks back upon the sinful existence of man prior to faith in Christ. In 
this way he is able to know man as a part of a process in which he is 
condemned with Adam and saved by Christ. 

The Spirit is certainly an anthropological reality of great importance 
for the Apostle, but the Spirit of God who works so powerfully in man 
cannot be adequately accounted for by psychological analyses and ra- 
tional explanations. Although man lives in a state of tension between 
the two aeons, the power of the Spirit enables him to win the victory 
over the presence of sin and assures him of the final victory in the life 
to come. 

The new life comes into existence through faith in Christ, but the 
personality of the individual is only complete in fellowship with all the 
others who are “in Christ.” Man’s existence in the church implies a 
relationship which extends in two directions, vertical and horizontal: 
fellowship with God expresses itself in fellowship with man, and both 
depend upon participation in the gift of the Spirit. In other words, the 
change brought about in man by the Spirit expresses itself in the out- 
ward manifestation of our attitudes and actions. 

In the final analysis man only becomes truly man in relation to Christ, 
and his relationship is always within the corporate life of the church, 
his body. Therefore, from the standpoint of theological continuity it may 
be concluded that Paul’s anthropology is essentially Christocentric. 











The Image of Man 
The Perspectives of Calvin and Freud 
by WALTER E. STUERMANN and KonsTANTIN GEOCARIS 


Boru Calvin and Freud recognized the importance of man’s image of 
himself. The opening words of Calvin’s Institutes proclaim that true and 
substantial wisdom consists principally of two parts, the knowledge of 
God and the knowledge of ourselves. Freud’s psychoanalytic techniques 
represent a search for a knowledge of the self in its biological and psycho- 
logical dimensions and in its connections with the wider world. Accord- 
ing to both of them, a man’s assessment of his nature determines his 
behavior and, in the long run, his cultural environment. Each of these 
inquirers was also very sensitive to the shadowed movements within the 
depths of the psyche and to the connections between those movements 
and man’s image of himself. Separated in time by a handful of cen- 
turies and by the tension between a scientific and a theological perspec- 
tive, these two investigators nevertheless shared some significant judg- 
ments about human nature and conduct. Freud’s image of man and 
Calvin’s image of man are strikingly similar in several respects. The 
points at which they agree are ones of some consequence for the con- 
temporary human situation. Jerome Bruner rightly contended that an 
age’s image of man finds expression in the social, ethical, and political 
dimensions of society. 


The view that one takes affects profoundly one’s standard of dignity and the 
humanly possible. And it is in the light of such a standard that we establish our 
laws, set our aspirations for learning, and judge the fitness of men’s acts. Those 
who govern, then, must perforce be jealous guardians of man’s ideas about man 
for the structure of government rests upon an uneasy consensus about human 
nature and human wants. Man has a deep and emotional investment in his 
image of himself. If we have learned anything in the last century of psychology, 
it is that man has powerful and exquisite capacities for defending himself against 
violation of his cherished self-mage.' 


Freud’s image of man was the result of his startling discoveries about 
the human mind. These disclosures are producing a revolution in 








1. Jerome Bruner, “Freud and the Image of Man,” Freud and the Twentieth Century, ed. 
by Benjamin Nelson (New York: Meridian Books, 1957), p. 278. 
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thought of a magnitude comparable to those which attended the dis- 
coveries and theories of Copernicus and Darwin. Just as those earlier 
revolutions in the world about man and the world of man shattered 
certain human conceits, the Freudian revolution in the world within 
man has had similar crashing consequences and has forced a transforma- 
tion of the image of man. The first blows in this revolution were struck 
in 1899 when the psychoanalyst published his famous Interpretation of 
Dreams. The consternation produced in a cultural context fashioned by 
Victorian mores and morality was immense. Nevertheless, Freud tena- 
ciously stood his ground alone, saying, “Today you may be critical of 
my findings, but tonight you will dream by these principles.” 

Bruner says, “Freud’s contribution lies in the continuities of which 
he made us aware.” On this score his work is more comprehensive than 
that of Darwin, for the continuities to which the psychoanalyst called 
attention included not only the totality of man’s psychological and bio- 
logical experience but also myth, anthropology, sociology, religion, the 
occult, art, and literature. Furthermore, his work helped to erase the 
sharp lines of division between mental health and mental illness and 
between man and society. Our present concern is with what Freud 
sensed in the depths of the human psyche, for it is at this point that he 
and the Swiss Reformer appear to agree in a striking manner. Each of 
them devoted attention to how the hidden work within man, in its cre- 
ative and destructive dimensions, exhibited itself in overt conduct. 

With his own peculiar emphases, Calvin brought to expression certain 
themes set forth in or read into the biblical literature. Those ideas of 
biblical ancestry fashioned his image of man. Let us look for a moment 
at one of those themes. 

The biblical stories which bring to expression the conflict between the 
destructive and creative forces in nature and life are among the richer 
treasures of the Judeo-Christian literature. They deserve our careful 
attention, whatever accretions they may have acquired through the 
course of the centuries. Following hard on the heels of the contrast 
between chaos and order, darkness and light, in Genesis 1, we find the 
ingenious “myth” concerning Adam (mankind) and Eve (life). The 
interpretation of the myth points to two things about Adam: first, he is 
created in the image of God (Gen. 1:26; 2:7) ; second, by a rebellious 
and self-destructive act he fell from his paradisiacal state (Gen. 3:6). 
We must overlook other fascinating and revealing aspects of this story. 
In brief, as it carries the freight of Christian themes, the myth says that 
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man is ambivalent — side by side there lurk beneath his skin both cre- 
ative and destructive impulses.?, Within the human person are found 
the roots of what we deem orderly, good, pleasing, and exhilarating. We 
find there also — seated just as firmly in the ground of being — the 
roots of what we judge to be chaotic, evil, painful, and depressing. Man 
is neither by nature simply good nor by nature simply evil. 

This biblical view of man stands in clear contrast to those optimistic 
perspectives which, in effect, say that man is created in a divine image 
and suffered no Fall and which exalt in an anomalous fashion man’s 
rationality and goodness (this tendency appears, for example, in Plato, 
Aristotle, Rousseau, Kant, and, in a curious way, Marx’*). It also stands 
over against those extreme pessimisms which see in human life nothing 
except what is “nasty, brutish, and short” (the bias exhibited, for ex- 
ample, in Hobbes, Machiavelli, Schopenhauer,* and Leopardi). The 
symbols of the Image and of the Fall set forth the inescapable conflict 
of God and Satan, or, as we shall see, in Freud’s terms of Eros and Death. 
This theme finds other expressions in the biblical saga and discovers 
its culmination in the Crucifixion and Resurrection. We can invest time 
here only in a few additional clues. Note, for example, that some bibli- 
cal writers at least give a frank confession of faults and of unworthy im- 
pulses in their most celebrated heroes, despite their disposition to ideal- 
ize the champions of faith. So it is with Abraham, the father of faith, 
with Moses, the authoritative lawgiver, and even with great King 
David, the prototype of the Messiah. Notwithstanding the trend toward 
idealization among biblical writers, generally they did not so far lose 
touch with the blood and thunder of life that they deified the ancients. 





2. S. Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (London: Hogarth Press, 1946), pp. 99-100: 
“TI can remember my own defensive attitude when the idea of an instinct of destruction first 
made its appearance in psychoanalytical literature and how long it took until I became acces- 
sible to it. That others should have shown the same resistance, and still show it, surprises me 
less. Those who love fairy-tales do not like it when people speak of the innate tendencies in 
mankind towards aggression, destruction, and, in addition, cruelty. For God has made them 
in his own image, with his own perfections; no one wants to be reminded how hard it is to 
reconcile the undeniable existence ... of evil with his omnipotence and supreme goodness.” In 
this paper we argue that the biblical writers and Calvin did not close their eyes to the dark 
side of human nature but rather gave expression to it in mythological form. They stand with 
Freud on this point, not against him. It might be interesting to inquire why Freud did not 
sense that they were making a common cause with him. We contend that he had no real appre- 
ciation of the themes of anxiety and dread set forth in the symbols of the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition, adept as he was at interpreting other kinds of symbols. 

3. Civilization and Its Discontents, pp. 87-89, gives Freud’s opinion that Marxism is “psycho- 
logically ... founded on an untenable illusion.” Cf. also New Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
analysis (New York: W. W. Norton, 1933), pp. 95-96. 

4. At several points we find Freud admitting that certain ideas he exploits were earlier 
expressed in Schopenhauer’s writings. 
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In a recent article, Donald Hodges has called attention to the recurring 
themes of parricide and fratricide in the biblical texts, indicating the 
dual orientations (love and hate) toward the father and the brother 
and their respective surrogates.* Even the story of the temptation of 
Jesus Christ appears to display the theme to which we call attention. 
Here was an inner struggle — in one who is interpreted as the incarna- 
tion of the divine — between “angelic” powers and “demonic” powers, 
between Eros and Death. Paul and other Christian writers testify to an 
urgent warfare within the believer, to a crucial contest between the 
powers of life and of death. Finally, this theme of strife comes nicely to 
expression in the climactic event in the biblical scene: the indissoluble 
connection between crucifixion and resurrection. In the Christian per- 
spective on life, there is no crucifixion without resurrection, no resurrec- 
tion without crucifixion— Eros and Thanatos are immortal but in- 
separable adversaries. We are not talking, of course, about historical 
events, but rather about the logic of life in general. It is not insignificant 
that Jesus Christ is sometimes termed Adam, the second Adam. The 
point is that the contest between the creative and destructive compo- 
nents in the person, between life instincts and death instincts, is dis- 
played in the “first” men, in other men, and also in the “last” man (for, 
according to the theologians, Jesus Christ is in a sense the “last” man). 

The image of man entertained by Calvin emerged from a context 
containing ideas like these. This Calvinistic image is analogous to that 
found in Freud’s writings, we shall be contending. The two inquirers 
agree in maintaining that beneath what we know to be ourselves there 
is a hidden work going on which determines our thought and overt 
behavior. We discover both of them certifying to the ambivalent nature 
of the human creature. Furthermore, each contends that there are 
rooted in human nature innate forces, destructive as well as constructive. 
Let us now attend more carefully to the details of the psychoanalyst’s 
and the theologian’s image of man. 


II 


In his early years, Freud (1856-1939) was influenced by the nature 
philosophy of nineteenth century Europe. When he became interested 
in biology and physiology, his keen powers of observation and inference 
permitted him to contribute significantly to these disciplines. Economic 





5. Donald C. Hodges, “Fratricide and Fraternity,” Journal of Religion, XXXVIII, 4 
(October, 1958). 
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necessities forced him to take belatedly a medical degree and to practice 
neurology. After his colleague, Josef Breuer, apparently cured a young 
woman of hysteria through the use of hypnosis, Freud turned his atten- 
tion to the study of neuroses and hypnosis. Breuer soon abandoned the 
new technique, but Freud pushed the inquiries forward. The results were 
psychoanalysis and new theories in metapsychology. The psychoanalyst 
was a prolific writer as well as an ingenious investigator. His works fill 
twenty-four volumes and once he won the Goethe Prize for literature. 

Many thinkers before Freud had suggested the existence of an un- 
conscious psychic domain. In his Confessions, St. Augustine pondered 
how a remembrance could at the same time be outside memory (as 
when we vainly strive to recollect it) and yet within it (for otherwise 
we could not recognize it when we remembered it). Others who had 
made contributions to the development of this concept were Leibnitz, 
Schelling, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Eduard von Hartmann. A 
similar situation prevailed with respect to the doctrine of instinctual 
movements within man. It remained for Freud, however, to propose 
in rather concrete and scientific form the idea of a dynamic unconscious 
energy system and to advance the idea that human nature was a scene 
of conflicting forces, both conscious and unconscious. His theorizing was 
supplemented and in a measure warranted by scientific evidences which 
proceeded from clinical work. 

Freud’s findings were based on hypnotic productions, dreams, and free 
associations. As his work progressed, the latter two kinds of phenomena 
took on more significance for him than the first, which was his heritage 
from Josef Breuer and Jean Charcot. Prior to the psychoanalyst’s pio- 
neer work, dreams — mental excreta, so to speak — were generally con- 
sidered worthy of the attention of a charlatan only. At one time, we 
must remember, the urine was similarly ignored by medical men; but 
now the analysis of it tells us much about the state of health of the body. 
According to Freud, dreams were products of the mind, the analysis 
of which would provide an understanding of the human psyche. They 
were, he said, the royal road to the unconscious. Other phenomena 
also told stories about the human mind and its maneuvers — such as 
slips of the tongue, and the forgetting of a friend’s name. Nothing in 
the individual’s psychological life was an accident. Freud was, there- 
fore, an absolute determinist with respect to psychological events. 

According to Freud’s description, the psyche exhibited three func- 

tional areas — the id, the ego, and the superego. Each had its specific 
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functions and relations to the others. The id, which is entirely uncon- 
scious, is the primitive powerhouse from which originate the instinctual 
energy drives. It is illogical, timeless, and chaotically scrambled. Side 
by side with those recent perceptions which have entered it unnoticed 
by the conscious mind, it contains all of our forgotten memories. The 
ego, which begins its development at birth, includes our conscious 
thought processes, our conscious feelings, and our available knowledge 
and memory. It is a mediator between the demands of our instinctual 
drives, which arise in the id, and the requirements of external reality 
as represented in the environment. The forces within the id build up 
tension and seek release as expeditiously as possible in accord with the 
pleasure principle. In the interest of self-preservation, the ego must, 
however, juggle things, delay, plan, and scheme for the “right expres- 
sion.” ‘The ego functions, not according to the pleasure principle, but 
according to the reality principle. The superego is largely unconscious, 
but it has in the conscious realm a representative, which is roughly syn- 
onymous with what we call conscience. This part of the human person- 
ality begins to develop in the third or fourth year when the child makes 
identification with his parents and takes into himself, so to speak, an 
inhibiting force on his own behavior. The ego — that part of the per- 
son which he knows to be his “self” — must always serve three masters: 
the id, the superego, and external reality. Furthermore, it functions as 
their mediator. A mediator is required where there is conflict or 
estrangement. According to Freud’s analysis, the human being is a con- 
stant scene of conflict. 

In addition to the themes of determinism, depth and complexity of 
the psyche, and conflict, heavy emphasis is placed by Freud on man’s 
instinctual life. The instinctual energies arising in the id are parried 
by the ego, which seeks to modify the aim, delay the satisfaction, or 
even to suppress and/or repress an unacceptable impulse. It is such 
repression or stalemated conflict between conscious and unconscious | 
which is the basic stuff of which neurotic symptoms are ultimately made. 
To the extent to which communal living and the use of authorities 
require the subjugation or modification of instinctual energies, any civi- 
lization is itself a generalized form of a neurosis. This is, of course, not 
necessarily bad. The civilized situation may be deemed satisfying and 
excellent, though we recognize that etiologically it is the result of the 
thwarting of primitive tendencies, especially the sexual and aggressive 
instincts. At this point we may comment that all too often Freud’s terms 
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are read as words of deprecation, whereas he intended nothing of the 
sort. 


Finally, we may mention another important contribution of Freud 
to the image of man: his theory of sexuality. He emphasized that there 
were clear manifestations of sexual activity many years before the period 
of adolescence. Furthermore, he contended that the growing interest 
of the child in the outside world is a part of his sexuality, that is, his 
pleasure seeking interest. The interest which the child invests in things 
outside of himself is love drawn from the great reservoir of affection 
which at an earlier stage he invested entirely in himself. In this sense, 
sexuality or love expresses itself in unselfish ways. The achievement of 
maturity is consequently interpreted as a partial conquest of narcissism. 
For Freud, sexuality is the very substance of the creative instinct and 
finds its expression in various ways in the earliest stages of the develop- 
ment of the organism. As psychoanalytic investigations continued, it 
became clear that alongside of the creative instincts of love there existed 
also negative or destructive tendencies. These aggressive impulses had 
as their emotional representative hate. When they are properly directed, 
the aggressive instincts have great utility in the world, but they must be 
invested in objects suitable for carrying out their destructive aims — 
ignorance, pain, disease, and the like. Hates which are directed too 
strongly against one we love result in disaster. Karl Menninger has 
written of the many forms of self-destructiveness in his book, Man 
against Himself, indicating that suicide is only one form of it. In the 
matter of instincts, Freud was a dualist. From the beginning of the de- 
velopment of the psyche, a conflict ensues between Eros, the creative 
sexual drives, and Thanatos, the destructive drives. Between the two 
there is only conflict, but life can continue only so long as Eros is in the 
ascendancy. Consequently, death is not something which appears at 
the last moment of life, but it is a power which continually operates in 
life. We should perhaps note that the psychoanalyst did not restrict the 
death instinct to man’s psychological life. On the contrary, he suggested 
that it is operative throughout the whole of living nature. 


As his devotion to therapy suggests, Freud sensed the possibility of 
salvation so far as man’s life was concerned. This hope he expressed 
with his characteristic aptness, saying, “Where id was, let there ego be.” 





6. A recent criticism of Freud’s dualism can be found in Franz Alexander’s “Unexplored 
Areas in Psychoanalytic Theory and Treatment” in Behavioral Science, III, 4 (October, 1958), 


Pp. 293-316. 
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He looked long and deep into man and saw there much that was dark 
and unlovely. Yet the view was not such as to lead him to abandon all 
hope. Addressing the American Psychoanalytic Association on the hun- 
dreth anniversary of Freud’s birth, Karl Menninger said: 


Freud was a great optimist. He struggled to control too great an expectation 
from man or life. He strove to be as honest as it is possible to be, but had he 
lacked faith and hope he could not have gone on, he could not have borne his 
great sufferings and withstood the impact of his discoveries... . It is a reflection 
of Freud’s basic faith and optimism as much as of his courage that he could face 
the destructive essence of human personality and assign it a basic role in our 
existence. Perhaps it was the bravest thing he ever did, and even in his discour- 
agement over the outlook for civilization, he did not fail to add that reason and 
love can neutralize hate. ...The clinical axiom, “You can live if you can love,” 
came thus not only from the New Testament but from the new psychology, and 
not only from religion but from medical science.’ 


Freud’s own words from Civilization and Its Discontents bear witness 
to the faith and hope which infused his work. They sound more relevant 
for the 1950’s than for the 1930’s in which he wrote them. 


The fateful question of the human species seems to me to be whether and 
to what extent the cultural process developed in it will succeed in mastering the 
derangements of communal life caused by the human instinct of aggression and 
self-destruction. In this connection perhaps the phase through which we are at 
this moment passing deserves special interest. Men have brought their powers 
of subduing the forces of nature to such a pitch that by using them they could 
now very easily exterminate one another to the last man. They know this. Hence 
arises a great part of their current unrest, their dejection, their mood of appre- 
hension. And now it may be expected that the other of the two heavenly forces, 


eternal Eros, will put forth his strength so as to maintain himself alongside of 
his equally immortal adversary. 


Despite the violent opposition which would arise between Freud and 
Calvin over their differing estimates of the worth and functioning of 
religion, we begin to discover them in a curious common defense of 
certain ideas about human nature and conduct. There is in Freud a 
strong emphasis on the dual destructive and constructive instincts in 
man.’ He points out the importance of the sense of guilt (conscious and 





7. Freud and American Psychiatry,” presented to the American Psychiatric Association on 
April 28, 1956. 


8. Civilization and Its Discontents, pp. 143-144. 


9. Civilization and Its Discontents, p. 103: “The meaning of the evolution of culture is no 
longer a riddle to us. It must present to us the struggle between Eros and Death, between the 
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Interpretation 


unconscious) in human behavior.” The psychoanalyst indicates in 
various ways the multi-motivated nature of man and exhibits an acute 
sensitivity to the complexity and depth of the personality." The cate- 
gory of conflict (within man and between men) and the concept of 
aggressive impulses are given fundamental positions in his interpreta- 
tion of human nature.” In addition, he holds to a thoroughgoing de- 
terminism in the psychic life.“ His appreciation of the complexity and 
polyvalence of human life seems to guide him to a perspective which 
can be neither simply a pessimism nor simply an optimism. 


Iil 


Calvin (1509-1564) was a literary humanist, biblical scholar, and 
theologian. He represents the outlook of the sixteenth century, while 
Freud represents that of the twentieth century; the former speaks in a 
theological vocabulary and the latter in an unusual scientific one. Allow- 
ances must be made for these differences with all they entail. As we 
compare Calvin and Freud, our attention must therefore be directed to 
insights and ideas, not simply to words. 

It was not superfluous to have spoken first of the biblical myths. Cal- 
vin and the other Reformers can be understood as renewing in their 
day the appeal to biblical themes as the soundest source of information 
about man and God. For example, alongside of his distinctly thelogical 
pursuits, Calvin carried forward throughout his life an outstanding work 
in the study of biblical texts. It resulted in his writing commentaries on 
every biblical book but one. The intent was to replace the authority of 
the church and the councils by that of the Bible. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to discover Calvin reasserting certain biblical themes and 





instincts of life and the instincts of death, as it works itself out in the human species. This 
struggle is what all life essentially consists of....” Also pp. 97, 99-100. 

10. “Some Character-Types Met with in Psychoanalytic Work,” General Selections from 
the Works of Sigmund Freud, ed. by John Rickman (New York: Doubleday, 1957), p. 103: 
{In some cases] the sense of guilt was present prior to the transgression ... it did not arise from 
[the transgression], but the transgression from the sense of guilt.” Cf. also Civilization and Its 
Discontents, p. 123; and New Introductory Lectures, pp. 148-150. 

11. Contrary to this judgment is the evaluation of Philip Rieff, “The Meaning of History 
‘and Religion in Freud’s Thought,” Journal of Religion, XXXI (1951), 2, p. 116: “The 
Freudian reductionism to ‘psychic needs’ is perhaps an even more grandiose profanation of 
human multiformity than the Marxist.” 

12. Civilization and Its Discontents, pp. 85 and 105; p. 102: “I take up the standpoint 
that the tendency to aggression is an innate, independent, instinctual disposition in man. ...” 

13. “The Origin and Development of Psychoanalysis,” General Selections, p. 22: “The 
psychoanalyst is distinguished by an especially strong belief in the determination of the psychic 
life. For him there is in the expressions of the psyche nothing trifling, nothing lawless and 
arbitrary. ...” 
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myths in his doctrine of man. As a matter of fact, we find Freud and 
Calvin standing on the same holy ground — the trouble was that Freud 
did not see the burning bush. 

Two salient and correlative features of the Calvinistic theology are 
the emphases on the all-encompassing sovereignty and consuming glory 
of God and on the finitude, misery, and corruption of man. With the 
latter is associated the horrendous term, “the depravity of man.” To 
be sure, man was created in the image of God — he is the “most noble 
and remarkable specimen of the Divine justice, wisdom, and goodness 
...a clear mirror of the works of God.”* Before the Fall, life was un- 
stained by sin, distress, broken friendships, envy, rape, robbery, or war- 
fare. Afterwards, all these evils burst forth in human life by a kind of 
necessity.” At the Fall, by a responsible and free act, man rebelled 
against the directing divine power operative in his life."° Recalling the 
words of the serpent in the story of the Fall (“Your eyes will be opened, 
and you will be like gods.”), we may suggest, as a psychological com- 
ment on the side, that Adam’s partaking of the forbidden fruit is a re- 
bellion against “father” (God) and that subsequently he labors under 
a sense of guilt for this attempt at parricide.” By his act of rebellion, 
man in effect committed spiritual suicide. At this point Freud would 
assert that Eros found itself contested by Thanatos, the death instinct. 
The pristine image of the Creator was now mutilated and corrupted. 
Adam’s ambivalent and confused state is transmitted to his descendants. 
Calvin and Freud both point to the ways in which the past determines 
the present and the future. After the Fall, man finds himself the battle- 





14. John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion (7th Am. ed.; Philadelphia: Presby- 


terian Board of Christian Education, 1936), I, 15, 1 and I, 5, 3. Also I, 15, 3-4 and I, 15, 8. 
This source is hereafter cited as Inst. 


15. Civilization and Its Discontents p. 85: “Men are not gentle, friendly creatures wishing 
for love, who simply defend themselves if they are attacked, but...a powerful measure of 
desire for aggression has to be reckoned as a part of their instinctual endowment. The result is 
that their neighbour is to them not only a possible helper or sexual object, but also a temptation 
to them to gratify their aggressiveness on him... .” 


16. Inst., I, 15, 8. Also John Calvin, “The Eternal Predestination of God,” Calvin’s Cal- 
vinism (London: Wertheim and Macintosh, 1856/57), p. 112. 


17. In Totem and Taboo, Freud suggests that the sense of guilt which pervades the human 
situation and has found expression in myths, institutions, rituals, et cetera, is derived from the 
murder of his father in the primal horde by his sons in the attempt to displace him and to 
usurp his authority. 

18. John Calvin, Commentaries on Ephesians, Ch. 2, Vs. 1-2. Calvin’s commentaries on the 
books of the Bible were published in Edinburgh by the Calvin Translation Society in 1844- 
1856. They have recently been reprinted in the U.S.A. by Wm. B. Eerdmans Co., Grand Rapids, 


Michigan. Citations from Calvin’s commentaries will hereafter be given thus: Comm on Eph. 
2: 1-2. 
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field for two dynamic powers, one signified by the category of the Image 
and the other designated by the category of the Fall or of sin.” 

For Calvin the term “depravity” seems to mean, not that every 
thought and feeling is detestable from every point of view, but that each 
and every faculty or part of the person is damaged by the Fall. In other 
words, every aspect of personality exhibits the tension and conflict be- 
tween the instincts to life and the instincts to death. This is the sense 
which attaches to Calvin’s saying that man is in bondage to sin, that no 
herculean efforts of his own will rescue him from this horrible domin- 
ion.” “Our nature is... fertile in all evils.”*' Man’s abysmal con- 
dition may fairly be described as pathetic. He is not a tragic figure, for 
the tragic action requires a certain heroism, a certain passion for right- 
eousness or honor, a free and courageous battle against overwhelming 
odds. But the fallen man is vicous and miserable; he is in bondage to 
sin and Satan. He is an instrument of demonic powers, an embodiment 
of aggressive and deadly instincts. 

The human condition just described is that prior to the occurrence of 
faith and in the presence of God. There are dual movements within the 
person. We do not have the space to describe the place which the sense 
of guilt plays in man — the guilt attached to parricidal and fratricidal 
impulses. Nor have we the opportunity to elaborate on the determinism 
implied in Calvin’s views, though it is suggested in the phrase, “in bond- 
age to sin and Satan.” In his fallen condition before the advent of faith, 
two impulses are at work in man, one constructive and preservative and 
the other destructive and awry. The latter is, however, dominant; for, 
left to his own devices, man’s inescapable lot is misery and anxiety, con- 
fusion and disorder. 

What happens when faith appears? To say it in a few words and 
therefore too simply, faith is enlightenment and the impartation of a 
new power. With what results? The result is that a transfer of sov- 
ereignty is achieved from the destructive instincts to the constructive 
ones. Eros, Freud would say, is now in the ascendancy. Note well, how- 





19. Civilization and Its Discontents, p. 97: “Besides the instinct preserving the organic sub- 
stance and binding it into even larger units, there must exist another in antithesis to this, which 
would seek to dissolve these units and reinstate their antecedent inorganic state; that is to say, 
a death instinct as well as Eros; the phenomena of life would then be explicable from the 
interplay of the two and their counteracting effects on each other.” Page 98: “The two kinds 
of instincts seldom—perhaps never—appear in isolation, but always mingle with each other 
in different, very varying proportions and so make themselves unrecognizable to us.” 

20. Inst., 11, 3, 5; Comm. on Acts 15 : 9; Paul Wernle, Der evangelische Glaube (Tuebingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1919), III, 211. 


a1. Inst., II, 1, 8. 
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ever, that the ambivalence of human nature is not thereby overcome. 
Both life instincts and death instincts are still operative, but now the 
former dominate. The theologian expresses this by saying that, even 
after the gift of faith and after the impartation of justification, the 
saved man remains a sinner and stands constantly in need of repentance. 
Repentance, which is the work directed to the restoration of the divine 
image, is never finished, at least in this life (nor can any man be com- 
pletely psychoanalyzed and therefore be rendered completely free from 
conflict ) . 

After the reversal, then, the tensions of life remain, but a different 
logic characterizes them. The power infused by faith is not uncontested. 
The opposition to sin and Satan continues, except now man enters the 
fray better armed. (After psychoanalytic therapy is there not a battle 
yet to be fought? Does not the patient go into the contest better armed? ) 
According to Calvin, the Christian life in faith exhibits certain tensions 
which are symptomatic of this inner warfare. The assurance which 
comes with faith is attended by doubt.” “The pious heart perceives a 
division in itself.”* In Calvin’s writings, there is a curious set of anti- 
thetical statements about assurance in faith. It is free from doubt, yet 
it is not free from doubt. It does not hesitate, yet it does hesitate. Se- 
curity is to be found in it, but nevertheless it is beset by anxiety. The 
faithful have a firm assurance, but they also waver and tremble. We 
cannot here discuss how Calvin resolves these apparent paradoxes.™ For 
our present purposes the point of interest is that the tension between 
assurance and doubt is clearly exhibited, according to the Reformer, by 
the person to whom the gift of faith has been imparted. There is a simi- 
lar treatment between trust and fear.” The faithful also display a ten- 
sion between misery and hope.” They go forward “constantly groaning, 
partly from a consciousness of their weakness, partly from an eager 
longing for the future life [which they envisage in hope].””” A more 
careful examination of the writings of Calvin would show, we are sure, 





22. Comm. on Heb. 11 : 11; Inst., III, 2, 17. 

23. Inst., III, 2, 18. 

24. Some of the texts which deal with this problem are: IJnst., III, 2, 17; III, 2, 18; III, 
2, 19; III, 2, 15; Comm. on I Pet. 1 : 5; Comm. on Rom. 5: 2; 8: 35. 

25. Comm. on Gen. 32: 6; Comm. on I John 2: 3; Inst., I, 2, 2; III, 2, 12; III, 2, 23; 
III, 2, 17. 


26. Comm. on Rom. 5:3; 5:5; 8:25; Comm. on II Thess. 1:4; Comm. on I Pet. 1:3; 
Comm. on Ps. 19:8; 48:2; Inst., III, 8, 1; also see Leon Wencelius, “I’idée de joie dans la 
pensée de Calvin,” Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, XV, 70-109. 


27. Comm. on I Cor. 15: 9. 
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evidences of other tensions and conflicts which the theologian sensed in 
the precarious lives of both the saved and the unsaved. These remarks 
should be sufficient, however, to indicate that, while faith brings a re- 
versal in the direction of the development of the personality, both the 
pre-faith state and the post-faith state exhibit the dualism celebrated 
under the biblical myths; expressed in different categories, it is Freud’s 
dualism between Eros and Thanatos. Both the Reformer and the psy- 
choanalyst have, in addition, a common appreciation of the complexity 
of human nature and of the inescapable and powerful factors of strife, 
self-love, and self-destruction in the person. We should add that, after 
the reversal which comes in faith, man is in “bondage to God” as re- 
gards the operations performed in him by the divine spirit. Thus Calvin 
defends a determinism in both the post-faith state and in the pre-faith 
state. This can be correlated with the theologian’s doctrines of the per- 
severance of the saints and of predestination. If space permitted, one 
could also describe how Calvin interpreted the crucifixion-resurrection 
theme in terms of the movements of the psyche. There is a sense in 
which the man of faith is crucified with Christ and is resurrected with 
Christ — and the one does not occur without the other. 


Our remarks may indicate in some measure that a strong practical 
motive lay behind Calvin’s theological thought. It is shown by his 
acute sense of the misery and tragedy of the terrestrial life and of the 
urgent need for a remedy for its illnesses. The technical theological 
problems he discusses are connected to a living context. Some of the 
central questions with which he deals are these. “How can a man and 
how should a man live in this miserable, broken world?” “How can a 
man enjoy felicity in spite of misery?” “How can there be peace in the 
midst of distress and destruction?” Both Calvin and Freud were deeply 
concerned with these issues. Calvin handles them within a theological 
framework, while Freud deals with them within a naturalistic frame- 
work which includes a commitment that the pleasure principle regulates 
the psychic processes.” The early Bertrand Russell expressed a similar 
sensitivity to the deadly aspect of life and nature, though he came to it 
from another, quite different perspective. 


The beauty of Tragedy does not make visible a quality which in more or less 
obvious shapes, is present always and everywhere in life. In the spectacle of Death, 
in the endurance of intolerable pain, and in the irrevocableness of a vanished 





28. “Beyond the Pleasure-Principle,” General Selections, p. 141 et passim; “The Ego and 
the Id,” General Selections, p. 234 et passim. 
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past, there is a sacredness, an overpowering awe, a feeling of the vastness, the 
depth, the inexhaustible mystery of existence, in which by some strange marriage 
of pain, the sufferer is bound to the world by the bonds of sorrow. . . . The life of 


Man is a long march through the night, surrounded by invisible foes, tortured by 
weariness and pain... .” 


Freud and Calvin would contend that the larger number of those 
“invisible foes” are internal to the person. This does not, however, lessen 
in any respect the deadliness of that threatening aspect of the world. 
Nor does it moderate in any way the urgency of the search for salvation. 


We may interpret the psychoanalyst and the Reformer as consenting 
in the verdict of Gabriel Marcel that 


Despair is possible in any form, at any moment and to any degree, and the 
betrayal may seem to be counselled, if not forced upon us, by the very structure 
of the world in which we live. The deadly aspect of this world may, from a given 
standpoint, be regarded as a ceaseless incitement to denial and to suicide, It could 
even be said in this sense that the fact that suicide is always possible is the essential 
starting point of any genuine metaphysical thought.” 


However uncomfortable they make us feel, the Calvinistic and Freud- 
ian themes of the “depravity” of man, of the ambivalence of human 
nature, and of determinism give a realistic, though difficult, foundation 
for constructing a proper understanding of man’s life and of its context, 
natural and supernatural. It is with issues such as these that every 
theologian and philosopher should be required to begin his thinking. 
No apology should be made for the difficulties these insights present to 
system-makers among the philosophers and theologians; for things should 
be made as difficult as possible for those engaged in momentous activities. 


IV 


The image of man entertained by Calvin is, as we have seen, similar 
in many respects to that held by Freud. In summary, some of the points 
of agreement we discover are these: 


(1) An appreciation of the depth and complexity of the psyche. 
(2) A recognition of the dualistic nature of man. 


(3) A defense of the doctrine of determinism in the psyche life. 





29. Bertrand Russell, “A Free Man’s Worship,” Mysticism and Logic and Other Essays 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1951), pp. 54, 56. 


30. Gabriel Marcel, “On the Ontological Mystery,” The Philosophy of Existence (London: 
Harvill Press, 1954), P- 14- 
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(4) An awareness of the continual conflict in man between creative impulses 
(God — Eros) and destructive impulses (Satan, sin — ‘Thanatos). 

(5) The idea that a hidden or unconscious work in man is determinative of 
his overt behavior. 

(6) The contention that the investment of psychic energy in others, which 
we term unselfishness, is essential to the preservation of life and the achieve- 
ment of maturity. 

(7) A sense of the precariousness of life and of the urgency of salvation due 
to the presence of powers or instincts in man which are deadly. 

(8) An expression of confidence in the possibility that the creative impulses 
(Eros) can triumph over the destructive ones (Thanatos) — that is, a 
faith and hope in salvation. 

(g) The urgent insistence that knowledge of one’s self is a necessary condition 
for felicity or salvation. 

(10) A recognition of the significant role of guilt in the psychic life and in 
behavior. 


We have deliberately overlooked the many important points of 
difference between Calvin and Freud, for this topic has often been 
treated by investigators. Less frequently, however, are the similarities 
between the Freudian image of man and the Calvinistic one discussed. 
Some merit may then attach to this paper, if it has succeeded in indi- 
cating a measure of harmony between Freud and Calvin and in sug- 
gesting more generally that the psychoanalytic and theological perspec- 
tives on human nature and conduct have some things in common. 
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Dialogue With God 


A Study of Some of Feremiah’s Confessions 


by JosepH L. MIHELIC 


AMONG Jeremiah’s unique contributions to the prophetic literature are 
his “confessions.”' Originally these confessions may have been a part 
of a personal diary which he may have kept during the years of seclusion, 
(608-598 B.c.) when he was hiding from Jehoiakim’s police.’ In these 
confessions he records his most intimate thoughts by means of which 
he sought “both... spiritual relief and intellectual clarity,”’ and by 
means of which we get to know Jeremiah the man, as he struggles with 
himself and searches honestly and fearlessly for a solution to his spiritual 
and intellectual problems. 

Here only some of his confessions* can be considered. Before pro- 
ceeding in their analysis, it is necessary to examine the account of Jere- 
miah’s call to the prophetic service, because in it we are given the first 
glimpse into the working of Jeremiah’s mind. As with other prophets, 
his personal encounter with God transformed his life. From that mo- 
ment he is God’s possession, and as such he is under the compulsion to 
proclaim the word of God to men and nations irrespective of the conse- 
quences to them or to him personally. But, unlike the other prophets, 
Jeremiah is not a passive recipient of God’s call, even though he is told 
by Yahweh, ) 

Before I formed you in the womb, I knew you, 
and before you were born I consecrated you; 
I appointed you a prophet to the nations.° 





1. Jeremiah 1:4-19; 11:18-23; 12:1-6; 15:10-12; 17:12-18; 18:18-23; 20:7-9, 10-18. 
According to Aage Bentzen, the following passages may also be included in the list of Jeremiah’s 
confessions, 4:19-21; 8:18-23; 10:19-23; 13:17; 14:17-18; 23:9. Introduction to the Old 
Testament (Copenhagen: Gads Verlag, 1948), Vol. II, p. 121. 

2. Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Rev. Ed., 1948), p. 497. Because of their resemblance to the style of Lamentation Psalms such 
scholars as B. Stade (Z.A.W. 6 [1886], p. 135), R. Schwally (Z.A.W. 19 [1890], p. 237), G. 
Holscher, Die Profeten (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich, 1914), pp. 396-399, questioned the authenticity 
of Jeremiah’s authorship of all or some of these passages, and treated them as later additions. 
This view, however, has been completely disproved by W. Baumgartner who, on the basis of 
a form-critical analysis, has shown conclusively that their author was Jeremiah who in his 
composition used the style of the Lamentation Psalms. “Die Klagegedichte Des Jeremias,” 
(BZAW, 32 [1917],) pp. 68 ff. 

3. E. A. Leslie, Jeremiah (New York: Abingdon Press, 1954), p. 137. 


4. A more complete study of all of the so-called confessions of Jeremiah is in preparation. 
5. Jeremiah 1:4. 
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Jeremiah enters immediately into a dialogue with God, a character- 
istic which reveals an independent bent in his mind, and which asserts 
itself repeatedly during his prophetic career. Commentators have usually 
ascribed Jeremiah’s reticence in accepting the call of prophetic service 
to “his modest, shrinking, tenderly sensitive nature.”® But was it only 
that? The effect of Jeremiah’s personal encounter with God is in sharp 
contrast with that of the other prophets. The classic example is Isaiah 
who, when confronted by God, is overcome by God’s awful majesty. 
He feels himself unclean, and when he heard the voice of the Lord 
asking, ““Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” Isaiah’s reply is 
direct and eager, “Send me!” But not so Jeremiah. There is here no 
terror-stricken awe before God, but a point-blank refusal under the 
excuse that he could not speak and that he was only a boy (naar). 
God must first convince him that he should become a prophet, and as 
he affirms in one of his confessions, he was persuaded, or better yet 
forced, against his own will to become a prophet.’ 

Jeremiah’s uniqueness lies in the consciousness of his own human 
existence and value. It is this that leads him again and again into a 
controversy with God. There is within Jeremiah a continual tension 
between Jeremiah the man and Jeremiah the prophet, and this tension, 
which had its inception with the call, continued during his entire life. 
We see this especially in his confessions in which he wrestles with various 
problems which arose because of his prophetic ministry. 

One of these problems was the question as to whether or not God 
could be trusted? That is, was God as dependable and faithful as Jere- 
miah had been taught from his youth up, and as he himself had pro- 
claimed?® This comes out in the confession in 15:15-20. Here he voices 
first the “joy and delight” which God’s words produced in him. The 
impartation of the words of Yahweh stimulated him both intellectually 
and emotionally, and brought him personal happiness. 


Thy words were found, and I ate them, 
and thy words became to me a joy 

and the delight of my heart; 

for I am called by thy name, 

O Lorp, God of hosts.° 





6. Fleming James, Personalities of the Bible, p. 306; J. P. Hyatt and S. R. Hopper, “Jere- 
miah,” The Interpreter’s Bible (New York: Abingdon Press, 1956), Vol. V, p. 802. Leslie, 


op. cit., p. 32. 
7. Jeremiah 20:7. 
8. Jeremiah 2:13; 17:7. 
9. Jeremiah 15:16. 
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All would have been well with him, if he could have remained merely 
a passive recipient of Yahweh’s message, and if he could have given 
himself to a leisurely contemplation of it. But Jeremiah was not called 
by God to a meditative service, but to be a prophet, a spokesman for 
God. Moreover, the word of Yahweh was dynamic in its Contefit, and 
consequently demanded expression.” It was precisely at this point that 
Jeremiah encountered difficulty. For when he realized the implications 
of the word of God for his people, he was filled with such a passionate 
anger toward them and their activity, that he was forced to pronounce 
doom and destruction upon them. The end result for Jeremiah was that 
he was not only shunned and hated by his acquaintances, but also his 
own relatives turned against him and plotted to take his life." 


I did not sit in the company of merrymakers, 
nor did I rejoice; 

I sat alone, because thy hand was upon me, 
for thou hadst filled me with indignation.” 


Thus, the response to God set him apart from all those intimate human 
associations wherein men find their joy and happiness, and which make 
life meaningful. It is true that the words of Yahweh gave him personal 
happiness, but Jeremiah was first of all a human being who loved people 
intensely, and who craved their friendship, their companionship, and 
their approval and who yearned to participate in their festivities. All 
this, however, the Word of God denied him. Furthermore, it not only 
separated him from human associations, but actually aroused in the 
very men whose friendship and companionship he sought, such a bitter 
hostility toward him that, instead of receiving the approval and praise 
for which he yearned, he was subjected to the indignities of their mock- 
ery and ridicule. The prophetic office brought him only an unbearable , 
loneliness and a grief which made him cry out in anguish, 


Why is my pain unceasing, 
my wound incurable, 
refusing to be healed?!* 








10. Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1933—), Band IV, p. 96. Cf. also Thorleif Boman, Das Hebrdische Denken im Verg- 

- leich mit dem Griechischen (Gottingen: Vanderhoeck and Ruprecht, 1952), pp. 47 f. “Das 
- géttliche Wort hatte auch in Israel einen ausgesprochen dynamischen Character und besass 
, eine gewaltige Kraft.” 

11. Jeremiah 11:18-20. 
12. Ibid., 15:17. 
13. Ibid., 15:18. 
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It is then that he flings into the face of God one of his bitter accu- 
Sations: 


Wilt thou be to me like a deceitful brook, 
like waters that fail?!* 


To call God a “deceitful brook” is a terrible charge. The term means 
a stream of water which entices thirsty men and beasts to its water, and 
then suddenly runs dry, leaving them stranded in the desert to die of 
thirst. Jeremiah implies by this accusation that God has done the same 
thing to him. In short, Jeremiah claims that in time of need, God has 
proved himself as unreliable as the idols which he had likened to a 
broken cistern which can hold no water.”® 


The reply which God gave to his blasphemous charge shows that 
Jeremiah had actually given up his prophetic ministry, and that only 
by returning willingly to it, and by bringing forth the precious in place 
of the worthless, could he again become God’s mouth and enjoy God’s 
protection. 


If you return, I will restore you, 
and you shall stand before me. 
If you utter what is precious, and 
not what is worthless, 
you shall be as my mouth. 
They shall turn to you, 
but you shall not turn to them. 
And I will make you to this people 
a fortified wall of bronze; 
they will fight against you, 
but they shall not prevail over you, 
For I am with you, 
to save and deliver you.!” 


Before long another spiritual depression came upon Jeremiah, and 
once again he found himself in the valley of utter despondency. The 
cause was the same: inability to cope with his opponents who, by means 
of ridicule, mockery and even physical harm, attempted to discredit his 
prophetic ministry. Unable to endure their reproach, and torn between 





14. Ibid., 15:18b. 
15. Cf. Micah 1:14; Isaiah 58:11; Job 6:15. 
16. Jeremiah 2:13. 

17. Jeremiah 15:19 f. 
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his duty as God’s servant, and his great desire for the approval of his 
fellowmen, he turns against God once more, and blames him for all of 
his troubles. Overcome by his emotional fury, he charges God with a 
premeditated deceit. 


O Lord, thou hast deceived me, 
and I was deceived; 

Thou art stronger than I 
and thou hast prevailed. 

I have become a laughingstock all the day; 
everyone mocks me."® 


This accusation contains all the bitterness of a deceived man. The 
term which he uses in describing how he was duped is an expression 
which is used in Exodus 22:15 as a term for seducing a virgin who is 
then left to shame and ridicule. In the same manner, says Jeremiah, 
God acted with him, an inexperienced boy. He enticed him with 
promises to be with him (1:18), and overwhelmed him with his might, 
and then left him to the mockery and shame of his fellowmen. As often 
as he opened his mouth to speak God’s word he was forced to speak 
of doom. 


For whenever I speak, I cry out, 
I shout “Violence and Destruction!” 

For the word of the Lorp has become for me 
a reproach and derision all day long." 


The word of God not only deprived him of his natural desire to be 
on good terms with his fellowmen, but also, and, what is still worse, 
made him an object of laughter and ridicule. There is no doubt that he 
would have preferred, and possibly even enjoyed, an open and serious 
opposition, for this would have been to him a sign that he was at least 
taken seriously. But to be laughed at and made to appear foolish was 
more than he could bear. Then, when he tried to get rid of his prophetic 
responsibility, and live the life of ordinary men, God only increased his 
suffering. 

If I say, “I will not mention him, 
or speak any more in his name,” 
There is in my heart as it were a burning fire 





18. Jeremiah 20:7. 
19. Jeremiah 20:8. 
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shut up in my bones, 
I am weary with holding it in, 
and I cannot.” 


Thus Jeremiah finds himself in a terrible dilemma. He is, so to say, 
caught between the upper and the nether millstones, and slowly ground 
to pieces. Two powerful desires are struggling for the possession of Jere- 
miah’s soul: desire for man’s approval and duty toward God. As a 
human being he craves for the former but as an instrument of God he 
must perform the latter, else he will be burned out inwardly. The last 
expression, 

I am weary with holding it in, 
and I cannot! 


is one of the most moving and powerful expressions that the Old Testa- 
ment has in describing the compulsion which can come upon a man 
from God. Here God’s relationship to man is placed at that deepest 
level of human experience where the question is no longer about a free 
choice or intellectual agreement, but is simply the question of a total 
submission to a power greater than man.”! 

The lowest point of Jeremiah’s spiritual struggle is described in 
20:13-18 where the prophet, having reached the limit of his mental 
and spiritual endurance, curses both the day of his birth and the inno- 
cent messenger who brought the glad news of Jeremiah’s birth to his 
father. He wished that he had never been born or at least that he had 
died at birth. The whole passage reveals the depth of despair into which 
spiritual agony had cast the prophet. It is doubtful if he could have 
endured more and remained sane. 

With this brief survey of some of Jeremiah’s confessions before us, 
two observations present themselves. 

First, Jeremiah’s confessions put the whole prophetic ministry into 
a new light. No such intellectual and spiritual difficulties are credited to 
Jeremiah’s prophetic predecessors. Yet Jeremiah’s confessions may be 
indicative of similar turmoil in other prophets. The fact that they have 
left us no recorded confessions of such struggles, except possible allusions 
to inner conflicts (Amos 7:1-6; Isa. 22:4; 6:11; 30:8), does not mean 
that they were completely exempt from them. Their printed words may 





20. Jeremiah 20:9. 
21. Gerhard von Rad, “Die Confessionen Jeremiah,” Evangelische Theologie (Munchen: 
Chr. Verlag, 1936), p. 271. 
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indeed appear cold, and their prohetic pronouncements devoid of human 
warmth and feeling, yet who can truly read Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah 
or any other prophet, and not feel his heartbeat quickened and his 
spirit set in turmoil because of the conflicts which their words create 
in us? If this is the case with us who are separated from them by several 
millenia of time, and can only read their words on the printed page, 
and can not actually hear their words and their intonations nor see their 
gestures, is it too much to claim that behind their prophetic pronounce- 
ments of doom and destruction, there lies hidden the mute suffering 
of men whose anguish was akin to that of Jeremiah? I believe not! The 
prophets were first of all men who loved their people intensely, and 
who were, perhaps for this very reason, called by God to be his spokes- 
men. Therefore, the words which God gave them, like those which he 
imparted to Jeremiah, passed first through their inmost being, giving 
rise therein to doubts and fears, perplexities and anxieties, hopes and 
longings, before they were uttered within the hearing of their respective 
audiences. Assuming that the foregoing is true, it means that in our 
study of prophetic literature we cannot ignore the factor of personal 
suffering similar to that of Jeremiah. 

Secondly, how are Jeremiah’s confessions to be treated? As mere 
human expressions of a tortured soul? Or are they to be considered 
in a larger sense of the term as the revealed word of God? 

Most commentators regard them as merely the expressions of his 
humanity. The chief reason is that in these confessions Jeremiah does 
not speak about God but about himself and his inner conflicts.” How- 
ever, the fact that his inner struggles arose precisely in connection with 
his prophetic ministry means that they were directly related to it, and 
we must then treat them as a vital part of his prophetic witness of God. 
They are an intrinsic part of his intellectual and spiritual make-up, and 
therefore cannot be separated from his prophetic function. Furthermore, 
these conflicts began with his call, and were intensified rather than 
diminished in his prophetic activity, until he reached the near-breaking 
point. What we have here is the whole gamut of human suffering; fear 
of shame and failure, despair, disillusionment, loneliness, even hatred 
toward God, and all this agonizing suffering came to him because of his 
prophetic office and not in spite of it. It is therefore not possible to take 
these confessions and set them aside as simply the subjective expressions 
of the prophet’s emotional temperament. These confessions show that 





22. Ibid., p. 273. 
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God used not only Jeremiah’s mouth as a medium for the proclamation 
of his word. The prophet’s entire person and his whole life were used 
by God for the expression of his will to his people. Thus, Jeremiah was 
not only a witness of God by means of his prophetic charisma, but also 
through his suffering and his broken humanity — a humanity that be- 
came well-nigh crushed by the burden of his prophetic responsibility.” 

By means of these confessions we are permitted not only a glimpse 
into a prophet’s suffering soul in his darkest hour, but through them we 
are also allowed a glance into the heart of God, a God “Who is infi- 
nitely above the domains of the mighty and secure” yet who “descends 
to those who lie in the dust of the earth and shares their afflictions.” 





23. Ibid., p. 275. 
24. Martin Buber, The Prophetic Faith (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949), p. 183. 
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The Sense of Alienation in the Book of Fob 


by KENNETH THOMPSON, Jr. 


EvEN though the concept of alienation is not a biblical concept, it is 
possible to use it as a way of grasping some of the important meanings 
to be found in the Book of Job. This use of the concept is justifiable 
because it offers an illuminating method of appropriating the meanings 
of the biblical text for the contemporary situation . First the concept of 
alienation will be defined and then some verses in the Book of Job, 


mostly from the sixth chapter, will be discussed in the light of this 
concept. 


I 


The concept of alienation is the sense of being separated from some- 
one, something, or some place that belongs to us or to which we belong. 
Alienation involves both a sense of distance, gap, or discontinuity and 
a sense of relation, affinity, or connection. The sense of tension implied 
by the concept of alienation would not be present if there were a com- 
plete sense of unity; neither would it be present apart from a conscious- 
ness, however vague, of that from which one is separated. Psychologically 
the sense of alienation may be linked directly to the birth trauma. The 
child emerges from the relative quiet of the womb to be greeted by a 
booming, buzzing bombardment of stimuli from a new environment. 
Philosophically the concept of alienation pertains to the epistemological 
and ontological situation of separation between knower and known, 
subject and object, ego and world. The desire for knowledge is the desire 
to overcome the gap between knower and the yet unknown. Hegel 
interpreted history itself as a dialectical process of overcoming the alien- 
ation of subject and object, ego and world, individual and community. 
For the existentialist the self has been thrust into being, and finds itself 
as an existing self to be radically separated from the self it might become. 
Social alienation is understood by Rousseau to be the result of the social 
contract whereby the independent individual gives up his natural rights 
by binding himself inalterably to the general will. Marx employs the 
concept of alienation to describe the injustices of the capitalist mode 
of production. Economic value is created by the proletariat, but in the 
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capitalist mode of production, the workers retain only a meager share 
of the values their labor has created. The rest is alienated from them 
by the bourgeois oppressors. 

These are some of the important elaborations of the concept of aliena- 
tion in recent history which may help indicate the meaning of the term. 
It is important to keep these meanings in mind as we approach the 
Book of Job, for many of them are implicitly indicated by the biblical 
text. At the same time, it is important not to insist precisely upon these 
particular forms of the concept of alienation, for the Book of Job is 
a dramatic dialogue in which the sense of alienation appears as a theme 
which unfolds uniquely through the occurrence and recurrence of par- 
ticular poetic images. 

Job’s sense of alienation is inextricably bound up with the total dis- 
location of sensibility which he suffers. Initially’ Job is a man of great 
integrity, whose life radiates wholeness, completeness, and unity, mani- 
fested in his physical health and directly related to his uprightness, 
straightforwardness, and justice in dealings with others (1:1). This 
perfection pertains also to Job’s moral stature and religious devotion, 
and is evidenced by his great wealth and possessions, and the congenial 
fellowship among his sons and daughters (1:2b). But through a series 
of events which are as swift in coming as they are momentous in scope, 
Job suffers the shock of the destruction of his world. By the hand of 
men and of nature Job’s possessions are annihilated, his servants are 
slain, his sons and daughters are killed (1:13-19), and finally his own 
body is afflicted by the ravages of disease. His loathsome condition leads 
him to sever relations with the community and to confine himself to 
a heap of dung ashes where “he sat, amid rubbish, rotting carcasses, 
playing urchins, homeless beggars, village idiots, and howling dogs.” 
- This radical alteration of Job’s situation is further indicated by the fact 
that Job’s friends, as they approach, fail to recognize him; indeed, they 
perform ritual acts of mourning as if he were already dead.’ The friends 





1. I do not want to give the impression that I believe the prose prologue to be wholly con- 
tinuous with the poetic dialogue and written by the same hand. My conviction is that the prose 
narrative is much earlier than the poetry, and has been appropriated by the poet as a setting 
for his dialogue. Consequently, the meanings I here attribute to the narrative events of the 
prose prologue are seen as they are presumed by the poetic dialogue. 

2. S. Terrien, “Introduction and Exegesis of Job,” in The Interpreter’s Bible (New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1954), Vol. III, p. 920. See Job 2:7-8. 3 

3. Compare II Samuel 12:16, the occasion on which David’s child by Bathsheba becomes 
sick. While the child is yet alive David mourns for it, but washes and anoints himself when he 
learns of the child’s death. This behavior is startling to Davids’ servants who wonder why he 
has “fasted and wept for the child while it was alive; but when the child died, you arose and 
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remain with him, the gap is not absolute, but they remain mute out of 
respect for the terrible condition of Job, a silence broken only after 
seven days and nights by a bitter soliloquy of lament (2:12-3:1). The 
radical dislocation of Job’s status in life briefly but awesomely narrated 
in the prose prologue is indeed indispensable for understanding the situ- 
ation of bitterness and despair out of which the Job of the dialogue cries. 
The events of the prologue point to that fundamental fall from pros- 
perity and ease to adversity and disease which is the ground of Job’s 
sense of alienation. 

This fundamental disparity of situation between Job and his friends 
illumines the strange way in which the dialogue unfolds. After Job’s 


initial outburst, Eliphaz replies by calling Job’s attention to the typical 
character of his condition: 


Behold, you have instructed many, 
But now it has come to you, and you 
are impatient (4:3, 5). 
Eliphaz goes on appealing to rational classifications and logical connec- 
tions relating to innocence and adversity: “Think now, who that was 
innocent ever perished?” (4:7). But precisely because Job’s situation is 
radically different, because adversity is a vividly torturing reality for 


him, the reasonable theology of Eliphaz is irritatingly irrelevant. Later 
in the dialogue Job articulates exactly this feeling: 


I also could speak as you do, 
if you were in my place (16:4). 


For Job Eliphaz’s advise is as inapplicable as the actuarial calculations 
of general life expectancy are for the man who is desperately ill and 
wants to know how long he himself will live. The immediate reaction 
of Job to Eliphaz’s advice, however, is one of apparent indifference. 
Curiously, Job does not immediately reply to Eliphaz’s words; he simply 
breaks out once more in a complaint about his situation. Not until the 
third strophe, verse 14, does he make explicit references to his friends. 
When he does, he speaks not to Eliphaz, but addresses his friends as a 
group. And it is not until later, verse 21, that he addresses them in the 





ate food” (12:21). This reaction indicates that the ritual acts of mourning were customarily 
performed after a death. See also Lamentations 2:10. It is also interesting to compare this 


implicit estimate of Job as “dead” by his friends with Job’s estimate in 6:21a that his friends 
have become “nothing.” 
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second person. Therefore, Job’s speech in Chapter Six is not, strictly 
speaking, a direct reply to the advice of Eliphaz; it is not a careful 
rebuttal. This is not to deny that the words of Eliphaz have an effect 
on Job. As we shall see, the words of Job in Chapter Six cannot be 
clearly explicated apart from their relation to what has immediately 
preceded. Nevertheless, there is an indirection and apparent irrelevance 
in Job’s reply. The clue to this discontinuity is the radical difference in 
situation between Eliphaz and Job. The words of Eliphaz are uttered 
with friendly intention, but they are heard by a Job who is so radically 
dislocated in his sensibility that these words are perceived to have an 
altogether different meaning. The indirectness of the dialogue is itself 
an indication of the depth of Job’s situation of alienation. 

Another index of Job’s alienation of orientation is his attitude toward 
time. Eliphaz recalls the past to Job and appeals to the future. He 
reminds Job of what he has advised others (4:3b) and what he has 
learned from past experience (4:7). Trust in the future, he urges Job. 
God “will deliver you from six troubles;/in seven there shall no evil 
touch you” (5:19). But these suggestions only infuriate Job. For it is 
precisely characteristic of Job’s situation that his present misery over- 
whelms and annihilates both past and future. When Job cries, “I am 
not at ease, nor am I quiet;/I have no rest...” (3:26), he has clearly 
forgotten his former prosperity. And when he asks: “What is my 
strength, that I should wait?/And what is my end, that I should be 
patient?” (6:11) he cannot see a future hope.* Job’s situation is one of 
an alienation from time, a situation of being caught in the prison of 
an overpowering present. This sense of alienation from time is expressed 
in contradictory negative attitudes toward time. He complains because 
time is too long: 


When I lie down I say, “When shall I arise?” 
But the night is long, 
and I am full of tossing till the dawn (7:4). 
But in the next breath he complains that time is too short: 


... my life isa breath; 





4. The word interpreted “be patient” literally means “prolong my soul.” The antithetical 
idea of “impatient” is idiomatically expressed as “short of soul.” See S. R. Driver and G. B. 
Gray, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary to the Book of Job (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1950), p. 62. Job here expresses his sense of impatience because he can see no hope for his 
recovery, contrary to what Eliphaz has suggested in 5:19. 
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As the cloud fades and vanishes, 
so he who goes down to Sheol does not come up (7:7, 9). 


Like Macbeth, though for different reasons, time for Job has become 
both a “tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow,” a “petty pace” which 
“creeps in... from day to day,” and also “a walking shadow, a poor 
player/That struts and frets his hour upon the stage,/And then is heard 
no more.” This is because time has become alien; it is “a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury,/Signifying nothing” (V,v). In Job’s 
image, time has become tasteless. Consequently Eliphaz’s appeal to 
time only serves to intensify Job’s total sense of alienation. Because Job 
is radically alienated from time, Eliphaz’s words can only drive Job 
to a deeper sense of alienation. The words of Eliphaz are ironic because 
from his standpoint they are spoken in a friendly way, but precisely 
because this standpoint is not Job’s, these very same words mean some- 
thing altogether different to Job. 


II 


The central thrust of meaning in the first strophe of Chapter Six° is 
the sense of alienation from God, expressed in Job’s statements implying 
that God is hostile. But this not the first such statement. The first state- 
ment of Job’s sense of alienation from God appears in 3:23 where Job 
feels “hedged in” by God, where he feels a barrier between himself and 
the way of God. In that passage the particular emphasis is placed on 
his sense of distance from God. In this second statement of alienation 
from God, Job complains of the poisonous infliction by the “slings and 
arrows” of Alimghty God.® Within this context, alienation from God 





5. I accept the arrangement of poetic structure maintained by Terrien, of. cit, p. 903, 
according to which Chapter Six is divided into 5 strophes, verses 2-7, 8-13, 14-20, 21-27, and 
28-30. The shifts in thought and mood correspond well with this strophic analysis. 


6. In verse 4 there are two distinct images which unite in picturing Job’s sense of sting 
caused by the direct action of God. First, God is felt to be shooting arrows at Job, arrows 
which hit their mark: “For the arrows of the Almighty are in me;/ my spirit drinks their 
poison.” This image of God’s affliction is also found in Psalm 38:2 in the context of a plea 
for God not to exercise his wrath, and followed by a confession of sin. In Psalm 7:12-13, the 
image appears as a threat that God will bend his bow and send his arrows if man does not 
repent. In Deuteronomy 32:21 God’s wrath is kindled against his apostate people and, through 
Moses, God threatens to “spend my arrows against them.” In Ezekiel 5:16 the image is seen 
as part of God’s judgment against Jerusalem for her rebellion against God’s ordinances. The 
image is also repeated in Job 16:12-13 where God is understood to “set me up as his target,/ 
his archers surround me.” But this use in chapter six is unique in explicitly understanding 
God to use poisoned arrows. The word rendered “poison” literally means “heat.” Thus, 
the sense of heat and poison are linked in Deuteronomy 32:24, “they shall be... / devoured 
with burning heat/ and poisonous pestilence.” “Poison” is also associated with the venom 
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is sensed not as God’s distance from Job’s misery, but as God’s hostile 
presence which causes Job’s misery. Why and how, one may ask, does 
this transition occur? Granted that both instances reflect Job’s sense of 
alienation in relation to God, how does it come to pass that this sense 
is first expressed as God’s undesired distance, and second as God’s hostile 
presence? The transition is closely related, I believe, to the speech of 
Eliphaz which falls between them. Eliphaz declares to Job God’s pres- 
ence in the face of adversity: 


As I have seen, those who plow iniquity 

and sow trouble reap the same, 

By the breath of God they perish, 

and by the blast of his anger they are consumed (4.8). 


Eliphaz says this to encourage Job to acknowledge his sin before God. 
But inadvertently, that is to say, unintended by Eliphaz, this statement 
of the principle of moral retribution has a quite different result. For 
Job takes up the theme of retribution: 


O that my vexation were weighed, 
and all my calamity laid in the balances!’ 





of the serpent, i.e., “They (the wicked) have venom like the venom of a serpent” (Psalm 
58:4). Driver and Gray, op. cit., p. 60, suggest that the poisonous character of God’s arrows 
reflects the fact that Job is “constantly and intensely conscious of them” so that they cause 
“if nothing worse—fever and irritation” at the “intolerable thought that they are sent against 
him unjustly.” At least, “my spirit drinks their poison” reflects the fact that God’s hostility 
infects the whole of Job’s sensibility. 

The second image is of “the terrors of God” which “are arrayed against me.’ Job feels 
God’s relation to him to be that of an enemy military force which surrounds and besieges a 
city. This is an image which recurs in the subsequent dialogue. In 10:17 Job declares that 
he would say to God, “Thou dost bring fresh hosts against me,” and in chapter nineteen, the 
climax of Job’s terrible sense of alienation, he cries that God’s “troops come on together;/ 
they have cast up siegeworks against me,/ and encamp round about my tent” (19:12). 


7. The sense of retribution is expressed by the words “weighed” and “laid in the balance.” 
But what Job is concerned about is his own personal situation, “my vexation” and “my 
calamity.” ‘“Vexation” means “the feeling of chagrin aroused by treatment regarded (rightly 
or wrongly) as unmerited.” Driver and Gray, op. cit., p. 49. The word “calamity” means 
“fall” or “abyss” and will be discussed in connection with its occurrence in verse 30. Job’s 
sense of injustice is boldly stated in verse 3: “For then (if weighed) it (my calamity) would 
be heavier than the sand of the sea’ (parentheses mine). The weight of sand is mentioned 
in a suggestive context of a proverb: “A stone is heavy, and sand is weighty,/ but a fool’s 
provocation is heavier than both” (27:3). 

Another link between Eliphaz’s speech and Job’s reply with regard to the principle of retrib- 
ution is a reference by both to common sequences of events in the life of animal nature. Eliphaz 
in 4:10-11 describes the process of the breakup of a den of lions, including: “The strong 
lion perishes for lack of prey.” Immediately following the images of God’s hostility Job speaks 
of natural animal responses: “Does the wild ass bray when he has grass,/ or the ox low over 
his fodder?” (6:5) The same principle of retribution which Eliphaz has stated is taken into 
account in Job’s reply, but from Job’s standpoint retribution has a different and more bitter 
meaning. 
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But he does so from his particular standpoint, that is, from a sense of 
his own integrity in the midst of an undeserved adversity. Therefore, he 
is led to the acute sense of God’s hostility. This hostility affects Job like 
a wound by a poisoned arrow. This is a sense of hostility which makes life 
tasteless, and leads Job back to the question of his own existence or non- 
existence.® 

Even though the tastelessness of existence is felt by Job to be the 
result of God’s hostility, he denies neither his fidelity nor his own in- 
tegrity. Despite his sense of God’s hostility Job affirms his relation to 
God ; despite his sense of being stricken, he acknowledges his own finitude 
before God (6:10). Job is related to, dependent on, and faithful to 
God. At the same time Job stoutly affirms his own integrity and upright- 
ness. But under the pressures of adversity, particularly adversity inter- 
preted according to the principle of retribution, Job feels an internal 
tension between his fidelity and his integrity. Corresponding to the sense 
of alienation from without is a growing despair of self-alienation within. 
Job wants to affirm both his faith in God and his own innocence. But 
in the context of his situation of alienation, the attempt to affirm both 
is blocked. This form of self-alienation is the major emphasis of the 
second strophe (6:8-13). This shift in emphasis from alienation from 
God in the first strophe to alienation from self in the second is reflected 
by the fact that Job’s thought moves from the complaint of God’s hos- 
tility to the desire for God’s greater affliction — an affliction which is 
also the boon of death. 

Job’s sense of self-alienation, his feeling of loneliness in integrity, is 
sharply illumined by contrasting this expression of his desire for death 
with his expressions elsewhere. In the first strophe of Chapter Three 
Job bitterly rails against the day of his birth, desiring it to be a day 
of deep darkness. In the second strophe of that chapter Job ponders 
the possibility of the desirability of death, its gift of equality and rest. 





8. The images in verse 6 through which Job describes the tastelessness of life are foods with- 
out salt, the inspid jelly of purslane, and corrupted or diseased food. This last image suggests 
an alienation of taste not in the sense of tasteless indifference but in the sense of nauseous 
loathsomeness. The link between these dietary images (including the food of wild and domesti- 
cated animals in verse 5) and the military images in verse 4 is Job’s continuing sense of aliena- 
tion from what is other than himself. And it is important to note that in both sets of images 
Job implicitly lays responsibility for the alienation to grounds outside himself. By describing 
his sense of alienation from God as God’s hostility rather than his own loss of taste, Job is 
implicitly but consistently defending his own integrity. Finally, these images pertaining to the 
tastelessness of life lead psychologically to the next feeling—the desire to be dead. For both 
Job and Hamlet, the feeling that “all the uses of this world” have become “weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable,” is connected with the desire “that this too-too solid flesh would melt” (I, ii). 
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Interpretation 


In the third strophe, his desire for death comes from his feeling of 
separateness from God: 


Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, 
whom God has hedged in? (3:23). 


But in the second strophe of Chapter Six, where the theme of the desire 
for death is resumed, Job longs for God to cut him off,’ consoled by 
the knowledge that he would remain faithful to God. Eliphaz had 
spoken of the hope for Job as trust in faithfulness and integrity: 


Is not your fear of God your confidence, 
and the integrity of your ways your hope? (4:6). 


But from Job’s standpoint the maintenance of faithfulness and integrity 
is ironically linked with the hope for death. This is because Job is acutely 
aware of his own frailty: “Is my strength the strength of stones,/or is 
my flesh bronze?” (6:12). He is also aware of his terrible isolation: 


In truth I have no help in me, 
and any resource is driven from me (6:13). 


This statement of the desire for death contrasts, too, with the implicit 
claim on God’s grace in the subsequent chapter: 


For now I shall be in the earth; 
thou wilt seek me, but I shall not be (7:21). 


In Chapter Six Job despairs in his own integrity. Indeed, Job’s defense 
of his own integrity becomes the more striking the more his isolation is 
disclosed. The “terrors of God are arrayed” against him, life has become 
insipid and tasteless, he has no past and no future, his strength is finite 
_and his resources are exhausted. Yet he protests his innocence, upright- 
ness, and integrity." Nevertheless, this protest of self-affirmation con- 





9g. The arrows of God and their poison working in Job prolong his misery and torment him. 
Job wants God to unleash his full power and “cut me off,” slay him outright. In 27:8 the 
verb is used concerning God’s action toward the godless man; it is a word also found in 
Isaiah 38:12. 


10. This protest is implicit throughout the chapter and reaches explicit expression in the 
fifth strophe. Job defends his integrity implicitly by declaring that his suffering is more than 
he deserves rather than that he is guilty, that life has become tasteless rather than that he can 
no longer taste, and that he has not denied “the words of the Holy One.” In the fifth strophe, 
which also involves an explicit sense of social alienation following the themes of strophes three 
and four, Job declares stoutly, “I will not lie to your face” and speaks of “my vindication.” 
This defense by Job of his integrity is an important link to the desire for reconciliation with 
his friends expressed in that verse, for it sets forth the ground or basis on which he is willing 
to admit such reunion. 
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tains within it at least the seeds of disintegration and self-alienation. 
For the need to protest one’s innocence and integrity implies doubt 
concerning them. And the very protest of his fidelity to God, ironically, 
leads Job to affirm his human fidelity in preference to God himself." 
The protest of integrity is understood by Job to be a perilous and para- 
doxical venture. It is not for nothing that he hopes for God’s crushing 
act upon his life. Job wants to maintain both his fidelity and his 
integrity. 
III 


A third sense of alienation, estrangement from his friends, is explicitly 
developed in the third strophe. Verse 14 appears to link the sense of 
alienation from God and from fidelity with social alienation. The spe- 
cific meaning of this verse, however, is as uncertain and obscure as it is 
important.” In spite of this obscurity and ambiguity in the Hebrew text, 
several conclusions do clearly emerge. The verse speaks of an alienation 
of man from God, “forsaking the fear of the Almighty,” whether this 
person be Job or his friends or just a man. And the verse relates this 
sense of alienation to the estrangement between man and man, whether 
failing to show kindness, despising kindness, withholding kindness, or 
reproaching a man in despair. In short, all of the possible translations 
link clearly and directly the alienation from God with alienation from 
man. 





11. Job’s sense of integrity is well grasped by C. G. Jung in his book, Answer to Job (Lon- 
don: Routledge and Paul, 1954). Jung declares that Job is indeed morally superior to God 
himself, which is a logical extension of Job’s defense of his own innocence and integrity. But 
Jung fails to grasp clearly the other pole of Job’s ambivalent attitude, his genuine sense of 
devotion to and dependence on God. This is an element in Job’s character which makes it 
ultimately possible for him both to receive and to acknowledge God’s revelation. Misleading 
as his view is, however, Jung daringly declares his sentiments in true Joban, or perhaps Prome- 
thian, fashion. In so doing he is closer to the spirit of Job than many who, like Job’s friends, 
prefer to be more cautious and conventional in the expression of their views. 


12. S. Terrien, op. cit., pp. 955-957 lists five possible meanings from the various textual 
reconstructions which have been proposed. 1. “He has requested kindness from his friend/ 
And he (now) abandons the fear of the Almighty.” This interpretation renders the verse a 
scribal comment on the situation, albeit a very relevant one. 2. “A friend should show kind- 
ness to a man in despair,/ Even (to a man who) is about to forsake the fear of the Almighty.” 
This rendering has Job plead out of his precarious situation for kindness from his friends. 
3. “When his friend faileth him who is in despair,/ He forsaketh the fear of the Almighty.” 
This would mean that Job may give way to sin as a consequence of his friends’ failing him. 
4. “A friend should show kindness to a man in despair,/ Or else (this man) will forsake the 
fear of the Almighty.” This would constitute a veiled threat of Job; to say, in effect, “If you 
are not kind to me, I will blaspheme God!” 5. “Whoever withholds kindness from a friend/ 
forsakes the fear of the Almighty.” This would suggest that Job aggressively accuses his friends 
of abandoning their religious faith by their poor counsel. The verse, I think, belongs to strophe 
three because of the fact that it explicitly relates alienation from God with alienation from 
friends. And if the verse belongs to the third strophe, then, from the context of that srophe, 
the third possibility would be the best reconstruction. 
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In subsequent verses Job’s sense of alienation from his friends is elab- 
orated. In verses 16-20 Job conveys his deep disappointment at the 
failure of his friends through two vivid images. As Jeremiah aggressively 
asked of Yahweh: “Wilt thou be to me like a deceitful brook,/like 
waters that fail?” (Jeremiah 15:18), so Job protests that his friends are 
like erratic streams which flow freely when swollen by the winter snows, 
but which dry up and vanish in the heat of summer.” Like the caravans 
in the desert which turn to these streams expectantly but are “disap- 
pointed” and find themselves lost in the desert wastes,’* so Job’s friends 
have become a mirage to him. They have become nothing. They have 
seen his perilous situation and are afraid. 

Job goes on to maintain that he has not placed a claim on his friends 
by asking them to give him a gift, pay a bribe for his release, support 
him militarily, or rescue him from his predicament (6:22b)." Out of 
his situation of despair Job follows the complaint that his friends have 
failed him with a series of rhetorical questions implying that he has not 
asked them for anything. Such is the ironic and paradoxical character 
of Job’s sense of alienation from his friends. 

In the fourth strophe Job directly attacks the words of Eliphaz. From 
a wounded sense of disappointment Job moves to a scornful attack on 





13. The parallel between Job and Jeremiah should not be made too strongly. It is true 
that like Job, Jeremiah suffers from a terrible sense of social estrangement, at points feels 
alienated from God, and expresses his feeling of alienation through the image of “a deceitful 
brook.” Nevertheless, Jeremiah’s radical sense of social alienation arises from a sense of being 
called and set apart by God. Furthermore, the radical doubts of Jeremiah are matched by his 
conviction and certainty of God’s defense. See, for instance, Jeremiah 15: 19-20. 


14. The word rendered “waste,” tohu, in verse 18 is the word used in Genesis 1:2 to describe 
chaos before God’s creation, when “darkness was upon the face of the deep.” It is a word 
used again in Job 12:24 where God takes away “understanding from chiefs of the people of 
the earth,/ and makes them wander in a pathless waste.”” In Deuteronomy 32:10 the word is 
translated “howling waste.” See also Psalm 107:40; Job 26:7; Isaiah 40:23. It is a word 
which suggests chaos and void and describes Job’s sense of lostness and aloneness in relation 
‘to his friends. His relationship to them has become the alienation of a man alone in the howl- 
ing chaos of arid wastes. The word translated “disappointed” in verse 20 is a word used else- 
where in the Old Testament to refer to the frustrations of those who rely on idols or untrust- 
worthy friends or allies; they are vanity, nothingness. See Isaiah 20:5; 44:11; Jeremiah 2:36. 
See also Psalms 22:6; 25:2, 3, 10. 


15. Note the way in which Job employs the images of these verses. He sees himself as one 
who is on trial, but he has not asked his friends for a bribe to secure his acquittal. Eliphaz, 
after speaking of the principle of retribution, says: “As for me, I would seek God,/ and to God 
would I commit my cause” (5:8). From the standpoint of Job’s integrity this advice must 
appear to be a form of deceit, the attempt to obtain a release which is not based on an honest 
judgment, i.e. a judgment appreciative of Job’s innocence. “Deliver me from the adversary’s 
hand” in verse 21a recalls immediately the poisoned arrows of God in verse 4 as does “ransom 
me from the hand of the oppressors.’’ The word translated “oppressors” is used elsewhere to 
refer to powerful and dreaded tyrants, usually wicked ones and not to God. See Isaiah 25:4, 5; 
29:5, 20; Psalm 54:5. But this is precisely what God has become to Job in verse 4. Job’s dis- 
claim of any requests of his friends for aid even in the midst of his adversity points to Job’s 
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the words of his friends, culminating in a bitter charge against their 
intentions. “Teach me, and I will be silent,” he cries. “Make me under- 
stand how I have erred” (6:24)'°. Words, both his own and those of 
his friends have become alienated. Job admits that “my words have 
been rash,” “the speech of a despairing man”; yet ironically he affirms 
the integrity of his speech: “For I will not lie to your face” (6:28). 
But Job is also incensed at the fact that the words of his friends are 
reproving words, deceitful words, words which reflect hostile intentions. 
Therefore, “what does reproof from you reprove?” (6:25) Job wants 
to overcome this sense of alienation; he wants to be taught the “force” 
of “honest words,” words which he does not hear from Eliphaz. ‘Then in 
verse 27 Job bursts out with a bitter accusation that his “friends” are 
plotting against him. Their words are felt to be of the same character, 
if not the same force, as the arrows of the Almighty. This charge: “You 
would even cast lots over the fatherless,/and bargain over your friend” 
(6:27), climaxes Job’s attack on the words of his friends in this strophe.”” 
His friends have become foes. Not only do they fail him, they also 
conspire against him as if he were their enemy. 


But these accusations are not soberly meant, for they are immediately 
followed in the fifth strophe by a plea for their friendship: 


But now, be pleased to look at me; 


Turn, I pray, let no wrong be done (6: 28, 29). 





sense of wounded integrity, but also to a touch of egotism. He seems to be saying both, “I have 
made no claims on our friendship,” and also “I have not asked you for help.” In any event 
these words reflect Job’s sense of standing apart from his friends in the midst of adversity 
caused by God. 


16. The word translated “erred,” shaghah, is used elsewhere in the Old Testament in con- 
nection with drunkenness, e.g. Isaiah 28:7; Proverbs 20:1, an unwitting ritual error, i.e. 
Leviticus 4:13, or folly or shamefulness, e.g. I Samuel 26:21; Proverbs 5:23. In 19:4 the 
word is used in the sentence: “And even if it be true that I have erred, my error remains with 
myself.”” In the light of these other uses, and in the context here of Job’s defense of his own 
integrity, yet his admission that “my words have been rash,” all that Job is conceding is that 
his words have been mistaken. It strikes me that his words are mistaken in two senses. First, 
Job perhaps feels that his words do not truly represent his “normal self,” a feeling which 
reflects his condition of self-alienation. Second, it is quite apparent from this strophe that Job 
has mistaken or misunderstood the meaning of Eliphaz’s words, particularly with regard to 
their intention. This double relation to words indicates an alienation from the means of com- 
munication which is irritating to Job and which he desperately wants to overcome. 


17. The picture of persons gambling for possession of a slave reflects Job’s sense of being 
persecuted and in this respect is linked with his sense of God’s hostility. But the image is of 
the same character, too, of the images of verses 22 and 23. In those verses Job denied having 
asked the friends for help in freeing him from his predicament. But in verse 27 he aggressively 
charges them with plotting against him. Not only have his friends become nothing and of no 
help; they have, like God, become hostile in their intentions. 
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It may have been that Job’s friends had taken offense at his hostile words 
and were about to leave. Or the plea may be interpreted as an appeal 
for them to change their minds and recognize his rightness. At any rate, 
the words: “Turn, I pray, let no wrong be done./Turn now, my vindi- 
cation is at stake,” indicates clearly Job’s desire to be reconciled with 
his friends. But this desire for reconciliation is based on the premise of 
his uprightness and upon an acknowledgment of his integrity: “Is there 
any wrong on my tongue?” But paradoxically this insistence upon his 
integrity is also one of the grounds of his sense of alienation. Job feels 
alienated from God because he insists upon his own integrity amid ad- 
versity. Job feels the sense of alienation because he is an integral self 
in the midst of a world become an environment. For Job asserts that 
his taste can discern. Thereby he affirms his own sensibility, including 
the capacity of moral discrimination. But what his taste discerns is 
“calamity.” The appearance of the word in verse 30b echoes its use 
in verse 2. It is a word which means fall, gulf, chasm, or abyss. In this 
context Job’s use of the word “calamity” or “abyss” may suggest his 
nearness to the abyss of blaphemy, or the ambiguity of his feelings about 
his own life and death, or the terrible apartness he feels from his friends. 
In any case the word in this context points to Job’s sense of his situation 
of radical dislocation and alienation from God, from himself, and from 
his friends.”® 

The theme of alienation recurs throughout the poetic dialogue of the 
Book of Job. In Chapter Twelve Job pictures himself standing alone, 
“a just and blameless man” amid friends who represent the popular 
“contempt for misfortune” and make him “a laughingstock” (12:2-7). 
And Job becomes more explicit in his own defense before God. Who 
among all the creatures of the earth does not know that his adversity 
is caused by God? he asks rhetorically. Therefore, “I would speak to the 
Almighty,/and I desire to argue my case with God” (13:2-3). In Chap- 
ter Sixteen he pours out his feeling of God’s hostility which has resulted 
in social ostracism reducing him to a pitiful condition: 


My face is red with weeping, 
and on my eyelids is deep darkness (16:16). 
Once more he contemplates his nonexistence: 


For when a few years have come 
I shall go the way whence I shall not return (16:22). 








18. These three suggestions are offered by S. Terrien, op. cit., p. 961. 
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Job’s sense of alienation reaches its climax in Chapter Nineteen where 
a compounding of images of alienation of increasing intensity builds in 
crescendo to an awful and deafening climax. God torments him, breaks 
him, casts reproach upon him, humiliates him, wrongs him, does not 
listen to his cry, walls and darkens his way, strips him, uproots him, 
lays seige against him (19:2-12). As a result of God’s alienation, 
Job’s acquaintances are estranged, his kinsfolk have failed him, his 
guests have forgotten him, his servants do not answer him, his wife finds 
him repulsive, little children despise him, even his very intimate friends 
abhor him, and “those whom I love have turned against me” (19:13-19). 
Job feels himself alienated and alone, tottering on the very edge of 
existence. 

But the condition of Job—the radical dislocation of consciousness 
deriving from the precarious situation in which he finds himself, is not 
wholly to be despised. For it is a condition in which one can grasp and 
be grasped by real meaning. The state of alienation is indeed that situ- 
ation of the whirlwind out of which God may speak to a man. 





All 


A Sermon* 


by Karu BartH 


Translated by Donatp G. MILLER 


“For God has imprisoned all men in disobedience, that he may 
have mercy upon all.” — RoMANS 11:32. 


My dear brothers and sisters: You have surely immediately observed 
that this is not an easy word to understand. After a life now grown quite 
long, during which I have again and again read Paul’s Letter to the 
Romans, I freely confess that I am far from being through with this 
word — as is the case with the Letter and with the Bible as a whole. 
It continually gives me something new to think on. One thing is certain, 
however, that precisely in this word there is hidden, as in a hard shell, 
a wonderfully precious kernel. And now, God grant that I may point 
out to you at least something of what it means that “God has imprisoned 
all men in disobedience, that he may have mercy upon all.” 


I 


“That he may have mercy upon all!” We will begin with the second 
part, since it is like a mountain which one cannot ascend, either in 
thought or in a sermon, but from which one can in reality only descend. 
Even the Apostle Paul could not have said the first — “God has impris- 
oned all men in disobedience,” if he had not understood and considered 
_the second — “that he may have mercy upon all.” 
_ We should have to forget Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, and part 
‘with Jesus Christ, if we would think otherwise. Whoever knows Christ 
knows that one not only cannot part with him, but that in our whole 
thought and life we can only begin with him (as with the letter “a” 
as the beginning of the alphabet!) . This means that God has had mercy, 
now has mercy, and will have mercy, that God’s will and work are 
determined and ruled by his mercy. This God has made clear to us in 
Jesus Christ, not only with words, but with his greatest, mightiest deed, 
whereby he himself in giving his beloved Son for us has become a man, 





*This sermon was preached in the prison in Basel, Switzerland. 
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our brother. In this deed is spoken God’s word of mercy for all. On this 
account, therefore, we both may and should ever anew begin with it. 

That God has mercy upon us simply means that in spite of everything 
he says “Yes” to_us, that in spite of everything he stands by us, that in 
spite of everything he wills to be our God. We say “in spite of every- 
thing’ because we have not deserved this, because — so we should think 
— he must in reality say “No” to us. He nevertheless says not “No” but 
“Yes.” He is not against us, but for us. That is God’s mercy. 

This is, however, in distinction from the mercy of the friendliest of 
men, an omnipotent mercy — indeed, an omnipotently saving, benevo- 
lent mercy which brings light, peace, and joy. It is such a mercy that 
we need not fear that it has any limits or contains any provisos. It is a 
“Yes” in which there is no darkness, or about which we need have no 
concern that it might suddenly, later on, become a “No.” 


And because it is God’s mercy and no human mercy, it is — as our 
text says — turned toward us all. Paul’s Letter to the Romans specified 
both Jew and Greek — that is, those who are near or, at all events, 
nearer to God and those who are far from God, the so-called godly and 
the so-called unbelieving, the so-called good and the so-called bad — all! 
God has “mercy upon all,” to each in his own way, but to each. It is 
really true, as a gospel song with which you are likely familiar says, 
“God does not forsake the dissolute!” No, truly, not even them. God’s 
mercy is truly portrayed in the parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, 
and the lost son. 

But let us pause for a moment. Because God’s holy word which he 
has spoken in Jesus Christ affirms that he has had “mercy upon all,” 
therefore each one of you may and should repeat these words — not to 
me, but to him — “I am also one of these all.” Therefore, God has had 
mercy on me, he now has mercy on me, and he will have mercy on me. 
It would be the great sin if one of you now should think, “this does not 
apply to me. God has not, will not, and cannot have mercy upon me”; 
or, even, “I have no need of this. I desire it not.” That is the great 
sin which we do not now want to commit. God has had mercy upon all, 
therefore upon you and upon me. Therefore, both you and I may and 
should live by his “Yes” which he has spoken to all men and hence to 
us. Today, here and now, live! 

But wait a moment. Because God’s holy word which he has spoken 
in Jesus Christ affirms that he has had “mercy on all,” therefore we may 
and must from our hearts repeat these words: “to the all on whom God 
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has had mercy belongs this man and that woman; the other man next 
to me, before me, behind me; the man whom I do not like as well as 
myself; the man who perhaps has injured me or does not please me, 
whom I hold as my enemy and to whom I am an enemy in turn.” God 
has had “mercy upon all,” even on this other man. His “Yes” includes 
him. Once again it would be, in an even worse form, the great sin which 
we would not want to commit, if we should like to exclude any one of 
these from God’s “Yes,” from his mercy. That cannot be. We may and 
should live with one another in thought, word, and deed, as those on 
whom God himself has had mercy. This means not only, “Lord, have 
mercy upon me,” but “Lord, have mercy upon us, upon us all!” So has 
the Christian church prayed from the very beginning, and only so can 


we truly pray. 
II 


Precisely from this height now, however, we are permitted to descend 
into the deeps of the first part of our text: in order that God “may have 
mercy upon all,” he has “imprisoned all men in disobedience.” 

Imprisoned! Not a single word of the significance of this expression 
will be lost in this house, in which there are so many locked doors. Man 
can be imprisoned in other and far worse ways than you are here. Im- 
prisoned perhaps in a sorrow which has befallen him which will never 
depart from his heart and life! Imprisoned in a wrath and hatred which, 
perhaps with justice, he has against men who have inflicted on him an 
injustice, something malicious or inept! Imprisoned in a fatal inclination 
or habit, which has clung to him even from his youth! Imprisoned in 
the distress of a bodily illness, as men there in yonder hospitals! A great 
part of humanity today is imprisoned in the mutual mistrust and bitter 
enmity between West and East, between the so-called “free world” and 
the so-called “communist” world. And we should all like to escape our 
imprisonment from the great, truly threatening anxiety over a third 
world war and over the atomic bombs which men intend to hurl at one 
another. Finally, there is still one more very simple thing which I could 
equally well have named first of all— we are all imprisoned within 
the boundaries of our single, so very short, lives, between our birth and 
our death which will one time come. 

Still, all these which I have named as doors behind which we are 
imprisoned are doors which might sometime be opened, and which even 
now have their little cracks through which one may look out. But we 
are all firmly and finally imprisoned behind a door from which we can- 
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not even peer out: God has imprisoned us all in disobedience. What 
does that mean? What sort of an imprisonment is this? 

It consists in this, that God in his infallible wisdom knows, and in his 
unerring word has said, who and what we all are — in truth and in the 
deepest sense — disobedient ones. Not only disobedient to our parents, 
teachers, and employers, as we frequently were in our youth, or disobedi- 
ent to human customs and laws, or disobedient to our conscience. Diso- 
bedient in this sense, of course, we were and are, but not in the same 
measure, and not completely and finally. God knows and says, however 
—and that is his “jailing” — that we are disobedient before him and 
against him. What does that mean? 

It does not necessarily mean that one is an atheist who straight- 
forwardly thinks and says, “There is no God.” I believe that there are 
now very few such outspoken atheists, and that those who are are perhaps 
not even the worst. To be disobedient to God means, however, that we, 
whether we believe in him or not, just let things take their course, that 
in our hearts, our thoughts, our lives we reserve the right to have our 
own will and to go our own way. To be disobedient to God means to 
say in our innermost hearts and with our lives, “There is no God.” And 
that is what we constantly do. That is the disobedience, the insurrection, 
the rebellion and revolt, with which we undertake the wholly impos- 
sible — something as obviously impossible as climbing the north wall 
of the Eiger. But whoever attempts the impossible compromises himself 
and can only go to ruin. That we do this, that we are so foolish as to 
attempt to climb the wall of the Eiger, God knows and says. And this 
is the door which has no crack, and which we rattle in vain to open. 
There is no contradicting that we are such disobedient ones. This is as 
true as that God is God and we are we. 

And now once more we see that all the stress lies on this, that God 
has imprisoned all in disobedience. All? Even the one who is preaching 
to you today? Yes, also me. Also the good or the better among you? 
Yes, also them. Even the best which the world has produced or may 
yet produce? Yes, them also! God knows it and God says it — all. 
Each in his own way, yet each one. 


We must again pause a moment. Because this applies to us all, no 
one of us should secretly defend himself and think of others to whom 
he would like to apply this more than to himself; no one should make 
himself an exception, or even a half or a quarter exception. My brothers, 
and sisters, everything depends on this, that precisely here we do not 
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think of an escape. This is so not only because one cannot here escape, 
but because it would not be good for us if we could. Our peace and 
our joy, our temporal and eternal salvation, stand or fall on this — that 
we do not deny, but confess; that we do not remonstrate, but precisely 
grant the truth: God has imprisoned both me and you in disobedience. 


III 


God does this not in order to humiliate us, to make us small, to expose 
us. As I said before, God is not against us, but for us. The Savior is, as 
a great theologian has rightly said, no vandal. It is — if I may so express 
it — the arms of his eternal love which he stretches out against us, in 
that he imprisons us in disobedience. He does that precisely in order 
that he may have mercy on us all. In that he imprisons us all in dis- 
obedience, he holds us all together as a shepherd does his flock, holds us 
in order; with rod and staff he places us exactly in the place where his 
mercy is manifest and at work, gathers us into his congregation, raises 
us into communion with our Lord Jesus Christ. 

For he has made Jesus Christ our Savior, in that he gave his beloved 
and obedient Son to stand in our place as a disobedient one and to die 
in our stead. As Paul elsewhere has said in a word not easily understood, 
he has made him to be sin for us. And Jesus Christ was obedient to 
him in this, in that he did not resist but willingly accepted it. From this 
it follows, however, that in order to belong to him, in order to have 
the eternal mercy which God has shown us in him, in order that we 
may rejoice and be participants in this salvation, in order that we may 
live in the power of this mercy and salvation, nothing remains for us 
but to allow this to happen to us—to be imprisoned by God in dis- 
obedience. 

IV 


From this we conclude with some questions, and likewise some answers. 

Would you like to lay hold of new courage, new vitality. Yes, you may 
and you should. The real vitality, however, is the courage of humility 
of those who, imprisoned in disobedience, become aware of and partake 
of the divine mercy. Such become and are courageous men. 

Would you like to have justice? Yes, we would all like to have justice 
and you also should receive justice — from God and before God you 
should receive justice, even if before men you are wrong and even if 
your own conscience decides against you. You will note, however, that 
you receive justice from God at the moment when you admit, without 
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reservation and in sincerity, that before him — precisely before God — 
you are unjust. 

Would you like to be raised again to the heights? Yes, you may and 
you should. But I must present a counter question: Have you already 
been so truly in the deeps, not only in the deeps of some sort of outer | 
or inner distress, but in the deeps where man must perceive he can no 
longer help himself, in the deeps where outside of God’s mercy there 
is absolutely no help? In this deep you are already reached by God’s 
mercy, already found, and you may see and come to know that God’s 
mercy will lift you up to the highest height. 

Finally, would you like to have joy? Yes, that we would all like, and 
that we may and should have. The true, permanent, and genuine joy, 
however, begins quietly, unobtrusively in this — that you no longer wish 
to be anything other than one of the “all” whom God has imprisoned 
in disobedience, in order that he may have mercy on all. It begins when 
we gladly accept, without contradiction and without resistance, both 
the imprisonment and the mercy of God. 














INTERPRETING THE PARABLES 


ALES 


I. The Interpreter and the Parables 
The Centrality of the Kingdom 


by A. M. HunTER 





THE importance of our subject may be gauged from the fact that no 
less than 35% of our Lord’s teaching is in parable.’ Moreover, no part 
of it, with the exception of The Lord’s Prayer and The Beatitudes, is 
better known or loved. Not a day passes but we quote the parables, often 
unconsciously. We talk about “acting the Good Samaritan” or “passing 
by on the other side.” Some of us “bear the burden and heat of the 
day” ; others indulge in “riotous living.” Some use their “talents” rightly; 
others “hide their lamp under a bushel”; and others leave things until 
“the eleventh hour.” We “count the cost” or we “pay the last farthing.” 
All these phrases — and how many more — come from the parables. 

Yet verbal familiarity with them does not necessarily mean that we 
interpret them rightly, or that we do not often make them teach lessons 
they were never meant to teach. We may wax scornful, for example, 
of the early Fathers when we find Irenaeus identifying “the fatted calf” 
in The Prodigal Son with the Saviour himself or Augustine identifying 
“the innkeeper” in the Good Samaritan with the apostle Paul. But have 
we any right to criticize them if we find a warrant for lazssez faire eco- 
nomics in The Labourers in the Vineyard or use The Tares as an argu- 
ment against eugenics? 


Basic QUESTIONS 


Interpretation, then, is going to be our major concern in these articles; 
but before we come to it, we must find answers to certain basic questions 
about the parables. 


What Is a Parable? 


In Sunday School we were taught to define it as “an earthly story 
with a heavenly meaning.” For those beginning Bible study this can 





1. The amounts of parabolic teaching, vis-a-vis straight teaching, in the four Gospel sources 
are these: Mk: 16%; Q: 29%; M: 43%; L:52%. 
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hardly be bettered; but it is not precise enough for the pundits. If we 
want to please them, we had better define it as a comparison drawn 
from nature or human life, and intended to illuminate some spiritual 
truth, on the assumption that what is valid in one sphere is valid also 
in the other. 

Parable is a form of teaching. “Almost all teaching,” Dean Inge has 
said, “consists in comparing the unknown with the known, the strange 
with the familiar.’”* It is a matter of everyday experience that you can 
hardly explain anything at all except by saying that it is like something 
else, something more familiar. So the Gospel parable often begins: 
“How shall we liken the kingdom of God?” or “The kingdom of God is 
like leaven...or a grain of mustard seed...or a dragnet.” (Notice, 
by the way, that you cannot stop there: you must follow the parable 
to its end if you are to find the point of comparison. The kingdom is not 
like leaven but like what happens when you put leaven in a batch of 
meal. ) 

Combine, then, this mode of teaching by analogy with the Oriental’s 
innate love of pictorial speech and every man’s delight in a story, and 
you have most of the reasons why men took to using parable to com- 
municate truth. But who made the first parable, and how many cen- 
turies it was before Christ, are questions, as Sir Thomas Browne would 
say, “above antiquarism.” 

The word itself, parabole, is of course Greek and means a comparison 
or analogy. Aristotle discusses it in his Rhetoric; but the antecedents of 
Christ’s parable must be sought not in Hellas but in Israel, not in the 
Greek orators but in the Old Testament prophets and the Jewish 
Fathers; as doubtless it was in the synagogue that Jesus first heard men 
talking in parables. But observe: the Hebrew word, mashal, (Aramaic: 
mathla), derived from a verb meaning “to be like,” is a pretty wide 
label for any verbal image, from a figurative saying (“Like mother, like 
daughter,” Ezek. 16.44) or a proverb (“Is Saul also among the proph- 
ets?” I Sam. 10.12), up to a proper parable (like Nathan’s famous one 
about the ewe-lamb, II Sam. 12.1-7), an allegory (like Ezekiel’s about 
the eagles and the vine, Ezek. 17.1-10), or even a long apocalyptic 
prediction (of which the “parables” of the Book of Enoch are exam- 
ples). When therefore the men who made the Greek Old Testament 
chose parabole to translate mashal, it attracted to itself most of mashal’s 
meanings. And this is why in the New Testament, which owes so much 





2. The Gate of Life (Longmans, Green & Company, London, 1935), p. 73. 
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to Septuagint usage, proverbs like “Physician, heal thyself” are called 
“parables” equally with long stories like The Talents. 

In germ, then, a parable is a figurative saying: sometimes a simile 
(“be wise as serpents,” Matt. 10:16), sometimes a metaphor (“beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees,” Matt. 16:6). What we call parables 
are simply expansions of these. “All we like sheep have gone astray” 
(Isa. 53:6) isa simile. Expand it into a picture and you get a similitude 
like The Lost Sheep. Expand it into a story by using past tenses and 
you get a story-parable like The Prodigal Son. The difference between 
a similitude and a story-parable is this: whereas the similitude bases 
itself on some familiar truth or process (like putting a patch on a coat 
or leaven in meal), the story parable describes not what men commonly 
do but what one man did: “A sower went out to sow” (Matt. 13:3). 
“A man once gave a great banquet” (Lk. 14:16). 

Most of the Gospel parables are either similitudes or story-parables. 
Though we must not distinguish too rigorously, parables are not alle- 
gories. What is the difference? In a proper allegory (like The Pilgrim’s 
Progress) each detail of the story has its counterpar: in the meaning; 
whereas in a parable, story and meaning meet, not at every point, but 
at one central point. 

The other main point of difference to bear in mind is this. The true 
parable must be lifelike. By contrast, the allegory need not conform 
to the laws of lifelikeness, but may stray off into some “never-never land” 
where eagles can plant vines or stars become bulls. In a parable things 
are what they profess to be: loaves are loaves, stones are stones, lamps 
are lamps. But in an allegory it is not so. The room which the woman 
sweeps in The Lost Coin is a Galilean “but-and-ben.” The room which 

. the man sweeps in The Pilgrim’s Progress is not a room but the “heart 
of a man never sanctified by the sweet grace of the Gospel.” 


How Many Parables Are There? 


Counts have varied greatly, depending on how many of Christ’s short 
figurative sayings one includes. A rough answer would be “fifty plus.” 
My own estimate would be “about fifty-five.” About twenty-five of these 
are similitudes. A further twenty-five are story parables. Four parables, 
which teach not by analogy but by direct example, are commonly called 
“Example Stories” (for example, The Good Samaritan). And one, 
The Last Judgment scene in Matthew 25, refuses to be classified. 
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Three features of Jesus’ parables, which will concern us later, de- 


serve brief mention here. 


To begin with, Jesus’ parables obey the rules of popular storytelling. 


Down the centuries men have found by experience that stories become 
more effective if you follow certain rough rules in telling them. “Repe- 
tition” in the “build-up” is a common one. Another is “the rule of 
contrast” whereby wisdom and folly, riches and poverty, etc., are set 
in contrast. Yet a third is “the rule of three” whereby the story has 
three characters (“An Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotsman...”’). 
A fourth is the rule of “end stress” whereby the spotlight falls on the 
last in the series, whether it is the youngest son or the final adventure. 


Now look at the Gospels. Dives and Lazarus or The Wise and the 


Foolish Virgins illustrate the “rule of contrast.” The three travelers in 
The Good Samaritan or the three excuse-makers in The Great Banquet 
exemplify “the rule of three.” The sending of “the only son” in The 
Wicked Vinedressers and the episode of the slothful servant who buried 
his talent are examples of the “rule of end stress”; and so on. 


Second, the Gospel parable is something extemporised in living en- 
counter with men rather than something lucubrated in study or cell. 
If the sonnet, for example, grows slowly in the soil of quiet — is essen- 
tially “emotion recollected in tranquility” —the parable is often im- 
provised in the cut-and-thrust of conflict. For Jesus’ parables, as we 
shall see, arise out of real situations and are often instruments of con- 
troversy in which he justifies his actions, confronts men with the will of 
God, or vindicates the gospel against its critics. 

Third, every parable of Jesus was meant to evoke a response and to 
strike for a verdict. “What do you think?” he sometimes begins, and 
where the words are not found, the question is implied. There follows 
a true-to-life story or the description of a familiar happening; and the 
hearer is invited to transfer the judgment formed on the happening or 
the story to the urgent issues of the Kingdom of God, which is the theme 
of all his parables. “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” he sometimes 
concludes. Which means: “This is more than just a pleasant story. Go 
and work it out for yourselves.” 


Why Did Jesus Use Parables? 


The short answer is: to quicken understanding, by putting truth in 
a vivid and challenging way. And therefore, if the notorious verses 
in Mark 4:11f. mean what, at first glance, they appear to mean — 
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that Jesus deliberately used parables to hide God’s truth from the masses 
and make them ripe for judgment — they cannot be words of Jesus. 
(My own view is that they are genuine words but that they do not 
belong here. ) 

For consider: Jesus knew himself to be God’s Messenger to Israel at 
the supreme moment of her history, called to alert her to the great crisis, 
which was the inauguration of the Kingdom of God. If his “alarm 
signals” were to work, they could not afford to be unclear. As Paul put 
it, “if the trumpet gives an indistinct sound, who will get ready for 
battle?” (I Cor. 14:8). Accordingly, Jesus’ parables, when first uttered, 
cannot have been dark riddles designed merely to mystify the multitudes, 

Yet this conclusion must be held along with the recognition that the 
Gospel parable is not merely like an “illustration” in a sermon — a con- 
crete example from life meant to make the truth plain as a pikestaff 
or sugar-coating on the theological pill to make it more palatable. The 
Gospel parable is meant to make people think. It appeals to the intelli- 
gence through the imagination. And sometimes, like the smoked glass 
we use during an eclipse — it conceals in order to reveal. Seen thus, 
the parable is not so much a crutch for limping intellects as a spur to 
spiritual perception.’ 

But if the parable is meant to quicken understanding, it requires that 
the hearer be in some kind of spiritual rapport with its teller, if he is 
to divine the heavenly truth behind the earthly story. A parable may 
miss its mark for one of two reasons: first, if the hearer lack the spiritual 
insight we have been describing; and, second, if the hearer understands 
but rejects the divine revelation the parable conveys. 

One final remark. The parable, by its very nature, is hard to con- 
_tradict. Demanding an opinion on its own human level, the parable finds 
an opening which makes the hearer lower his guard and leaves him 
defenceless. Then, before he is aware of it, the sword thrust is home — 
“Thou are the man!” Or, as P. G. Wodehouse makes one of his char- 
acters say: a parable is one of those stories in the Bible which sounds 
like a pleasant yarn and then suddenly pops up and leaves you flat! 
But if the parable is hard to contradict, how much also it can convey! 
What solemn warnings, what heart-searching accusations! Yes, but also 
what gentle and gracious assurances of God’s mercy and God’s love! 





3. Cf. T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus (The University Press, Cambridge, 1931), 
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Where Did Fesus Get the Stuff of His Parables? 


Not from some “never-never land” but from the real world all around 
him. Everybody knows how many images and illustrations he took from 
the book of nature. “The simplest sights we met,” wrote Sir Edwin 
Arnold, after visiting Palestine, 


“The simplest sights we met: 
The sower flinging seed on loam and rock; 
The darnel in the wheat; the mustard tree 
That hath its seed so little, and its boughs 
Wide-spreading; and the wandering sheep; and nets 
Shot in the wimpled waters — drawing forth 
Great fish and small, — these, and a hundred such, 
Seen by us daily, never seen aright, 
Were pictures for him from the book of life, 
Teaching by parable.” 


(Sometimes today city-bred ministers, preaching to rural congrega- 
tions, use pastoral illustrations, only to reveal their own ignorance and 
court the countryman’s mockery. But the great Master of preaching 
makes no such mistakes. Your European— or American — farmer 
today, reading that the Sower cast his seed on the unplowed stubble, 
might suppose that Jesus had blundered. He would be wrong, for this 
is precisely what happens in Palestine, where sowing precedes plowing.*) 


Still larger in the parables bulks the human scene and the life of ordi- 
nary men and women in home or farm or market. The Leaven must go 
back to the time when Jesus watched “Mary his mother” hiding the 
yeast in “three measures of meal’; The Playing Children, to a Nazareth 
street where Jesus watched the lads and lassies playing “make believe” 
at weddings and at funerals. Other parables depict characters whom 
Jesus and his followers must have seen every day. Here, on the one 
hand, is a “gay Sadducee” clothed in purple and fine linen; or a rich 
farmer, building bigger granaries to house increasing crops. Here, on 
the other, is a farmer’s man who, having done a hard day’s work in the 
field, must fall to and prepare his master’s supper before he can get a 
“bite” for himself. But the list is endless. All are real folk; all act in 
character. 

But the realism of the parables goes even further; for many of them — 
The Burglar, The Unjust Steward, The Hard-hearted Judge, The Ten 





4. Cf. Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (SCM Press, London, 1954), p. 9. 
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Virgins — must have been based on real happenings to real people. 
The tale of The Wicked Vinedressers rings true of a Galilee that was 
cursed by absentee landlords and agrarian discontent. We may well 
hesitate to follow those who think that Jesus himself was the man who 
fell among thieves; but brigandage of that kind was common enough 
then on the twenty miles that lay between Jerusalem and Jericho. 

We need say no more. The parables are not fables. They hold the 
mirror up to life 


Is the Tradition of the Parables Trustworthy? 


The answer is: Yes, for various reasons. For one thing, in many 
parables the Palestinian background and the Aramaic idiom still trace- 
able in the Greek, betoken the original.’ For a second point, the parables 
reveal everywhere Jesus’ own highly individual way of thinking — the 
daring faith in God, the picturesque outlook on man and nature, the 
occasional flash of humor, the swift little surprises of thought, etc. And, 
for a third and general consideration, it is worth observing that great 
parables are evidently so difficult to create, that it is hard to name 
another person in history with more than one or two good ones to his 
credit. 

But if the tradition is to be trusted, this does not mean that no changes 
overtook the parables in the forty or fifty years which elapsed before 
they were committed to writing. Here we may learn much from the 
Form Critics. We are to think (they tell us) of the parables, in the 
period of the oral tradition, circulating singly or in pairs and taking 
a second lease on life as the early church impressed them into her service. 
For what did the early church use them chiefly? For preaching and 

teaching, exactly as we do today. 

Thus the parables, in the earliest days, had two settings — their orig- 
inal setting in the life of Jesus, and their later one in the life of the early 
church. How did the church treat them? The Gospels supply the 
answer. Some they “re-audienced.” The Lost Sheep, originally a par- 
able of the redemptive joy of God addressed by Jesus to the Pharisees, 
became in Matthew 18 (the church chapter) a summons to pastoral 
concern for erring members. Others they “reapplied” to their own 
eschatological situation, “between the times.” Thus The Ten Virgins, 





5. For example, the parable of the Sower (Mark 4:3-9). “Here in Mark we may speak with 
confidence of a literal translation Greek version of Jesus.” (Matthew Black, An Aramaic 
Approach to the Gospels and Acts [The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1946], p. 45). 
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which had been on Christ’s lips a rousing “Be prepared” to Israel in 
view of the impending crisis, became, in the church’s use, a summons 
to be ready for Christ’s Second Advent. Others again they “generalised,” 
by adding a logion of Jesus which did not originally belong to the par- 
able.® The saying, “He who humbles himself will be exalted,” appended 
to the The Pharisee and the Publican, is one example of several. Finally, 
in three cases (The Tares, The Dragnet, and The Sower) the church 
added interpretations which read like early Christian expositions of 
these parables. 

The recognition of these things should not shake our confidence in 
the tradition of the parables. It simply means that when we try to 
restore some of the parables to their original setting in the life of Jesus, 
we must make allowance for the church’s usage. On the general question 
the verdict of Jeremias is to be accepted. “The student of the parables,” 
he writes, “may be confident that he stands upon a particularly firm 
historical foundation. The parables are a fragment of the original rock 
of tradition.” 

We are going to consider what light twentieth century scholarship 
has to shed on the parables; but, before we come to it, we ought to 
have in our minds at least an outline of the history of exegesis. 


Tue History or EXEGESIs 


All down the centuries one question has dominated the discussion: 
How much of the parable is really significant? That is: Does a parable 
exist to make one point or many? To allegorize, or not to allegorize, 
that is the question. 

As we listen to the answers given by the Fathers of the church, we 
may observe how deeply their interpretation of the parables has been 
affected by the doctrine of Scripture which they held and by their own 
particular theological emphasis. 


From New Testament Times to the End of the Middle Ages 


We may start by saying that from New Testament times to the Refor- 
mation, allegory supplied the chief key for the interpretation of the 
parables. Basically, allegory means the interpretation of a text in terms 
of something else, irrespective of what that something else may be. The 
method was Greek and older than Plato. Homer, whose works became 





6. For example, “To him that hath shall be given,” etc. 
7. Op. cit., p. 9. 
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a kind of Bible for the Greek races, was the first author to receive alle- 
gorical treatment. If the literal sense of Homer yielded an unworthy 
meaning (and the amours of the Olympian deities often shocked the 
morally sensitive), it became the custom to dig deep and discover some 
convenient and helpful “under meaning.” So Homer was made, by the 
Stoics and others, to teach many things never dreamt of by the blind 
bard of Chios. But we need not dwell on this: for our purpose the 
important name is that of Philo, the Hellenist Jew of Alexandria who, 
in the first century B.c., used allegory to reconcile the faith of the Old 
Testament with Greek philosophy. With Philo allegory found a firm 
foothold in the Jewish exegetical tradition. 


Paul uses it occasionally (witness the allegory of Sarah and Hagar 
in Galatians 4) ; but, except in Hebrews, allegory is not commonly em- 
ployed by the New Testament writers. Yet the first attempts to apply 
it to the parables can be seen in the allegorical expositions of The Sower, 
The Tares, and The Dragnet. In the second century allegory became 
increasingly popular. The Gnostics, for example, poured their own wild 
fancies into the parables. Irenaeus and Tertullian, who refuted the 
Gnostics, themselves also used allegory and not always with restraint. 


This is how Tertullian expounds The Prodigal Son: The elder son 
is the Jew; the younger, the Christian. The patrimony of which the 
latter claimed his share is that knowledge of God which a man has by 
his birthright. The citizen in the far country to whom he hired himself 
is the devil. The robe bestowed on the returning prodigal is that sonship 
from which Adam fell, as the feast is the Lord’s Supper. But the biggest 
shock of all comes when we find him identifying the fatted calf with the 
Saviour 

What shall we say of this? C’est pittoresque, mais ce n’est pas histoire. 
_ It was not in Carthage, however, but in Alexandria — Philo’s city — 
that the allegorization of the parables was developed into a fine art, first 
by Clement and then by Origen. If any man deserves the name of 
maestro here, it is Origen, who held that Scripture might bear three 
senses — a literal, a moral, and a spiritual. And when he gets to work 
on the parables, his expertise almost takes our breath away. 

Hear him, for example, expounding The Laborers in the Vineyard: 
Abel and Noah are the first laborers summoned to work; those called at 
the third hour are the patriarchs; the ninth hour men are the prophets; 
and the eleventh hour men, Christians. The penny paid them is salvation, 
and the man who hired them God. 
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Most of the trouble here is due to the love of allegory and an un- 
critical view of the Old Testament. 

Now hear his exposition of The Good Samaritan: The man who fell 
among thieves is Adam. As Jerusalem signifies heaven, so Jericho, to 
which the traveller was bound, is the world. The robbers are man’s 
enemies, the devil and his minions. The priest stands for the Law, the 
Levite for the prophets. The Good Samaritan is Christ himself; the 
beast, Christ’s body; the inn is the church; the two pence the Father 
and the Son; and the Samaritan’s “When I come again,” Christ’s Second 
Coming. 

We might imagine that ingenuity could go no further; yet a hundred 
and fifty years later we find the great Augustine out-origening Origen. 
For now we learn that the binding up of the traveller’s wounds signifies 
the restraint of sin, and the pouring in of oil, the comfort of hope. The 
Innkeeper, dropping his incognito, turns out to be the apostle Paul, and 
the “two pence” are the two commandments of love. With engaging 
frankness Augustine tells us that he enjoyed the exercise of ingenuity 
which this method affords, and adds that, as a preacher, he found it 
gripped his hearers’ attention. How many preachers since have made 
like Augustinian confessions? 

If you ask: Did none of the early Fathers realise that this was no 
proper way to treat the parables? the answer is: “the men of the rival 
school of Antioch did. Here the great names were those of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and Chrysostom. Chrysostom, the prince of patristic 
exegetes, rejected Alexandrian allegory, insisting that all sound exegesis 
must start from the literal sense. We might sum up his view thus: 
“Always consider the parable as an organic whole, meant to make one 
point. Carry the judgment you have formed on the earthly story over 
into the spiritual sphere — be not over busy about the rest.” 

O st sic omnes! 

It was the misfortune of history, however, that Alexandrian allegory 
prevailed over the good sense of Antioch, so that Origen’s methods kept 
their vogue in the church for the next thousand years. In the Middle 
Ages dogmatic theology rather than exegesis was the main interest; and 
for their understanding of the parables the medieval exegetes relied 
for the most part on the Fathers. Indeed, they went one better than 
Origen. Where he found three senses in the sacred text, they found four.® 
From time to time voices were raised in protest against this wholesale 





8. The new one was the “anagogical.” 
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discovery of spiritual meanings in scripture; but, where the parables 
were concerned, it was generally a case of “the allegorical mixture as 
before.” Conrad Pepler has unearthed the sermon notes of a medieval 
English friar who preached to his congregation about 1150 on The Good 
Samaritan. But when we examine his exegesis, it is Origen and Augus- 
tine over again, with only minor variations. The medieval scholars liked 
to quote Augustine’s dictum: “The scripture teaches nothing but the 
Catholic Faith.” This is precisely what the friar makes the parable do, 
in an allegorizing line that runs back to Origen. And so it continued 
till the eve of the Reformation. 

It is told of the Emperor Galerian that he once watched an archer 
ring twenty successive arrows at a target and failing with the lot. “May 
I congratulate you,” said the Emperor to the archer afterwards, “on 
your splendid talent for missing?” Would it be unfair to say of the exe- 
getes we have been discussing — with of course shining exceptions like 
John Chrysostom — that, where the true meaning of the parables was 
concerned, they showed a like talent for missing? 


The Reformation and After 


With the Reformation, Scripture, not the Pope, became the supreme 
authority. The Bible, through vernacular translations like Luther’s, was 
put within the reach of the humble believer. In theory, at any rate, the 
time-honored interpretations of the Fathers were rejected, and every- 
man, with the Holy Spirit’s help, became his own interpreter of Holy 
Writ. (In practice, this was not an unmixed blessing; for now it became 
possible for everyman to make himself a public nuisance with his private 
opinions. ) 

How did the parables fare at the Reformers’ hands? As an inter- 

. preter, Luther’s principles were much better than his own practice. 
When we find him dismissing the allegorizing method as “monkey tricks” 
(Affenspiel), saying hard things about Origen, and expressing a strong 
preference for the literal sense of a passage, we are filled with great 
expectations. In practice, however, Luther remained quite hospitable 
to the allegories of the Fathers, and his own sermon on The Good 
Samaritan shows as many “monkey tricks” as Origen’s. Nevertheless, 
if Luther did not rid himself of allegory, and if he succeeds in finding 
justification by faith in passages where it would not readily occur to 
most of us, he does bring to the exposition of the parables his own 
grasp of evangelical truth and a sense of what is vital, as his sermon 
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on The Great Banquet, too long to quote here, shows. Jiilicher justly 
says of him that he combined the clear insights of Chrysostom with the 
errors of Origen. 


The other great Reformer, John Calvin, was the finest interpreter of 
the parables since Chrysostom. The allegorizings of the Fathers he pro- 
nounces “idle fooleries.” “We ought,” he says, “to have a deeper rever- 
ence for scripture than to reckon ourselves at liberty to disguise its 
natural meaning.” And in his own comments on the parables he goes, 
arrow-straight, for this “natural meaning,” setting down the central 
point in one clear sentence: as, for example, in his comment on The 
Unjust Steward: “How silly it is to want to interpret each detail!” 
he says. “Christ simply meant that the children of the world are more 
diligent in their concern for their own fleeting interests than the sons 
of light for their eternal happiness.” 


Calvin is chiefly concerned to make each parable speak to the needs 
of his people, and naturally has no knowledge of modern critical meth- 
ods; but for good sense and terse lucidity he deserves a place among 
the greatest expositors of the parables. 

Alas, the new insights of the Reformers did not last very long. Their 
successors showed little of the freshness and acumen of Calvin; and in 
the seventeenth century a new era of scholasticism settled, like a de- 
pression, on the Protestant Church. The root of the trouble was that 
the inspiration of the Bible came to be equated with verbal inerrancy. 


; During this time there arose on the Continent the “historico-prophetical” 
: school of interpreters whose chief representatives were the German 
: Cocceius (Koch) and the Dutchman Vitringa.? These men rightly saw 


that the parables of Jesus concerned the Kingdom of God; but they 
were resolved to find in each of them a part of that Kingdom’s progres- 
sive development till the end of the world. And of course the parables 
were never meant to supply such a map of future history. 


it The Modern Period 
: In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Bible had been largely 


a holy book to be kept in a glass case. But in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, with the rise of biblical criticism, it was taken out of 


0 its glass case to be studied like any other book. How did this affect the 
study of the Gospels? 








9. Bengel, author of the famous Gnomon, shared some of these views. 
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It meant of course a mortal blow to the doctrine of verbal inspiration; 
but it meant also a fresh, unfettered approach to all the problems con- 
nected with the life and ministry of Jesus, including the parables. 

In the nineteenth century many books were written about the par- 
ables. We have space to mention only the three most important. 

A hundred years ago the standard work on the subject was Arch- 
bishop Trench’s Notes on the Parables (1841), a book sometimes still 
found on ministers’ shelves. A marvelous mine of learning it was too; but 
when we open it today, we cannot help feeling that the good archbishop 
is still in the Middle Ages and has learned nothing from Calvin. Fearful 
of the new criticism, he keeps harking back to the Fathers for his views, 
so that the inn (in The Good Samaritan) is still the church, the robe 
(in The Prodigal Son) is imputed righteousness, and the oil (in The Ten 
Virgins) is the Holy Spirit. He rightly says that the details in a parable 
are ancillary to the making of the main point; but in practice he tries 
to squeeze some spiritual meaning out of most of them, and is sometimes 
hard put to it to catch hares he should never have started running. 


The first major book in English to harvest the fruits of the new 
criticism was A. B. Bruce’s The Parabolic Teaching of Christ (1882). 
Allegorizing he repudiates. The numbers in Luke’s three parables of 
the Lost (Chap. 15) are “natural, not mysterious.” “The hundred 
sheep are the property of a shepherd of average wealth; the ten pieces 
of money are the pecuniary possession of a woman in humble life; the 
two sons signify a family just large enough to supply illustrations of the 
two contrasted characters.” Discussing The Lost Coin, he observes that 
it would be easy to say that the house is the church; the woman, the 
Holy Spirit; the coin, man stamped with the image of God but lying 
in the dust of sin; the candle, the Word of God. But (he comments) 
how much better to feel the human pathos of the parable as a story 
from real life, and to make that pathos the one connecting link between 
the natural and the spiritual world! This is typical. Bruce’s faults are 
those of a man of his time — he is a Liberal, and so tends to think of 
the Kingdom of God as a Divine Commonwealth and to talk of “the 
sweet reasonableness” of Jesus in a Renanesque way. But he brings a 
true breath of Galilee back into the parables. Of him his greatest pupil, 
James Denney, was to say: “He let me see Jesus.” 

The most famous book on the parables in this century came six years 
later from Germany: Die Gleichnisreden Jesu (Vol. I, 1888; Vol. II, 
1899), by Adolf Jiilicher. Jiilicher sounded the death knell of that 
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allegorizing of the parables that had bedevilled interpretation through 
the centuries. 

First, said Jiilicher, the parables of Jesus are similitudes, not allegories. 
Accordingly, each of them has one tertium comparationis (point of like- 
ness), not half a dozen. 

Next, these similitudes Jesus employed to make his message plain and 
vivid to the multitudes. If Mark 4:11f. says that he used parables to 
blind and befog his hearers, this is the early church speaking, not Jesus. 

Therefore, in studying a parable, concentrate on the one central point 
of likeness, and consider the rest dramatic machinery necessary to the 
telling of the tale. What about allegorizing the details? What about 
killing a man! 

So thoroughly did Jiilicher do his work that for a time it seemed as if 
he had spoken the last word. Then gradually men began to see that, 
for all his great abilities, he had performed his task with too much 
Teutonic vigor and rigor. His book had two main faults. 

To begin with, Jiilicher took his idea of a parable from Aristotle when 
he should have sought its prototype in the rabbinical mashal. Now the 
rabbinical parables are not all pure similitudes; some have allegorical 
elements; a few are allegories. We cannot then declare a priori that 
Jesus’ parables could not have contained allegorical elements. 

Second: Jiilicher said that a parable existed to make one point. But 
what kind of point? His answer was: a general moral truth. The point 
of The Talents, for example, was: “A reward is only earned by per- 
formance.” Yet the Man who went about drawing these innocuous 
morals was eventually spiked to a cross. Would men have crucified a 
Galilean Tusitala who told charming stories to enforce prudential plati- 
tudes? Of course, they wouldn’t! For all his merits, Jiilicher had left 
the task of interpretation half done 

Nevertheless, he had cleared the way for the next and revolutionary 
advance which came thirty-six years later with C. H. Dodd’s Parables 
of the Kingdom (1935). I should agree with Joachim Jeremias who, 
a dozen years later in his Parables of Jesus (1947), was to dot the i’s and 
stroke the t’s of Dodd’s exposition, that it is unthinkable there should 
ever be any retreat from Dodd’s essential insights. What then did Dodd 
and Jeremias do which Jiilicher had not done? They put the parables 
back into their true setting, which is the ministry of Fesus seen as the 
great eschatological act of God in which he visited and redeemed his 


people. 
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This needs explanation. 

In the thirty-odd years that followed Jilicher’s magnum opus New 
Testament science made one very important advance. It discovered the 
true meaning of the Kingdom of God, which is the theme of all the 
parables. 

The Kingdom, which means the rule or reign of God, is an eschato- 
logical concept. Eschatology means the doctrine of the End —the 
End conceived as God’s agelong and final purpose destined to be real- 
ized in the future and to give meaning to the whole travail of history. 
Now, in Jewish thought, the reign of God is the great hope of the future. 
It is another name for the Good Time Coming, the Messianic Age. Thus, 
in reading the Gospels, we are to think of the Kingdom not as some 
moral disposition in the heart of man or some utopian society to be built 
by his efforts, but as the decisive intervention of the living God on the 
stage of human history for man’s salvation. This is the first point. The 
second is this: The heart of Jesus’ message was that this royal inter- 
vention of God was no longer a shining hope on the far horizon but a 
fait accompli. The Kingdom had arrived — was invading history. The 
living God was laying bare his arm for men’s salvation. The “good news” 
is therefore not so much a program for human action as the proclamation 
of an act of God in Jesus Christ. This is what we know nowadays as 
“realized eschatology”; and though the word “realized” may not be 
the best one," the theory makes sense of the Gospels and represents 
essential truth. 

To this discovery was added in “the twenties” the work of the Form 
Critics. These scholars taught us that in the period of the oral tradition 
the parables circulated singly or in pairs and were used by the church 
for preaching and teaching purposes. This means that many of the 
parables, as they now stand in the Gospels, have been reapplied by the 
church to their own situation and needs. Once you recognize that the 
present settings of the parables are often those given them by the church, 
and that their original setting, when Jesus spoke them, was one of “real- 
ized eschatology,” you begin to see them, along with the miracles, as 
part and parcel of Jesus’ great proclamation that the Kingdom of God 
was breaking into history in his person and mission. Against this tre- 
mendous background the parables of Jesus become pregnant with mean- 
ing — weapons of war, if you like, in the campaign of the Kingdom of 
God against the Kingdom of the Devil, a campaign which culminated 
in the Cross. 


— 





11. “Inaugurated” or “contemporised” might be less misleading. 
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VERSION OR TRANSLATION 


The Holy Bible: The Berkeley Version in Modern English, Gerrit VERKUYL, 
Editor-in-Chief. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 1959. viii + 
1233 pp. $7.95. 


Two claims which are made for this volume of Holy Scripture raise certain basic 
questions. The first claim made is that this is a Version. But what is a Version? 

The Authorized (1611), and any one of the current Revised Versions (Eng- 
lish, 1881, American, 1901, and Revised Standard, 1952), are each the combined 
product of a company of scholars who worked together under a mandate from 
the church. The present volume has no such distinction. The translators as a 
whole body did not meet to pass on the work of individual translators. If they 
had a mandate at all it was from the publisher. 

In this present instance the whole New Testament was translated by a single 
scholar who is also editor-in-chief of the complete work. The New Testament 
translation was first published in 1945. Here the aim was to avoid biblical 
English by rendering the New Testament language in the modern idiom. 
Consequently this much of the work is to be classed with other recent one-man 
modern-speech translations. On the other hand, a staff of twenty Hebraic 
scholars, whose names are listed on page vii, contributed to the Old Testament 
translation. Yet they did not work together as a single responsible company. 
According to the Preface, each translator is to be held responsible for his own 
work, as approved by the unnamed “editors” and the publishers. These “editors” 
and publishers apparently are responsible for the format which plays up refer- 
ence units at the expense of thought units by the spacing of each chapter as a 
separate entity. These “editors” also would seem to be responsible for the dating 
of certain chapters which in some cases must be little more than guess work. 
How do they know, for instance, that the men of Kiriath-jearim brought the 
ark to Abinadab’s home in 1070 B.c. (I Samuel 7), and that Nahash the 
Ammonite laid siege to Jabesh-gilead in 1050 B.c. (I Samuel 11)? In other 
cases the “editors” were frankly in doubt. But why did they pass on these 
doubts to the equally puzzled reader? For example, the very first attempt at 
dating is on page 2, at Genesis 1:26: “13,673 B.c., or 4205 B.c.” These “editors” 
would also seem to be finally responsible for the numerous footnotes, which are 
said on the title page to be “non-doctrinal, to aid the understanding of the 
reader.”” It may well be asked, How can any notes on the biblical text aimed 
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at aiding the understanding of the reader, avoid being doctrinal? Examples, 
like note d, on Hebrews 6:4, “The repentance that accompanies regeneration 
occurs but once,” abound in the footnotes, which are appended to both the Old 
and the New Testament translations. This volume, therefore, hardly justifies 
the claim made in the title to be a Version of Holy Scripture in the strictest 
sense. As a publishing venture this is a modern speech Bible with footnotes. 
And these notes frequently become distinctly doctrinal. 

The second claim which raises an equally basic question is made on the 
publisher’s jacket, to the effect that this is a “conservative” translation. But 
what is a “conservative” translation? Is not such a translation to be defined 
as one which represents the concurrence of a whole company of scholars who 
represent a cross section of the church, rather than one which reflects only a 
position in theology commonly regarded as conservative? In the former sense 
the Authorized, and our Revised Versions can truly claim to be conservative, since 
they express a consensus of judgment on the part of responsible scholars who 
represent the evangelical churches. Such translations as these avoid the eccen- 
tricities of the one-man translation, by registering the combined judgment of 
a majority where linguistic evidence is inconclusive. The present publication 
of the biblical text in modern English appears to have been prepared deliberately 
for a given type of reader, rather than for the church at large. The character- 
istics of this type of reader can be determined by comparing the translation of 
the text with the numerous footnotes and attempts at dating which abound 
throughout the volume. 

That this book is in need of more careful proof-reading is indicated by the 
following random errors: p. 757, “Wady” is spelled “Wade”; p. 770, “Good 
King Josiah” was not slain at the battle of Carchemish; p. 707, “Kerak” is 
spelled “Kerah”; pp. 807, 815, 820, different dates are given for the fall of 
Jerusalem; p. 832, the footnotes are out of order. 


Howarp TILLMAN KuIST 


A STUDY IN EXEGESIS 


The Midrash on Psalms (Midrash Tehillim), translated from the Hebrew and 
Aramaic, by WiLuiAM G. Braupe. Volume XIII of the Yale Judaica Series. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1959. Vol. I, xxxvi + 563 pp.; Vol. II, 
630 pp. $15.00. 


Midrash is a Hebrew word, which may be translated “commentary”; it is from 
the root darash (search out, investigate, and so discover or develop a thought 
not apparent on the surface). A midrash denotes a didactic or homiletic expo- 
sition of Scripture, but it can also be applied to a religious interpretation of 
history, where the word is used in two passages in the Old Testament (II Chron. 
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13:22, 24:27). This method of explanation was in vogue before the Christian 
era, as we know from the Dead Sea Scrolls and various Hellentistic Jewish 
writings. Though this method of exposition of the Scriptures is old, it appears 
that the actual compiling of Midrash was not begun bfeore the second century 
of the Christian era. 

In this Midrash on the Psalms we have homilies in miniature, which gener- 
ally are introduced by the phrase: “Rabbi So-and-so said.” Sometimes a rabbi 
quotes a predecessor or a succession of rabbis. Among the well-known teachers 
mentioned in this work are Hillel and Shammai (ca. first century B.c.) and 
Johanan ben Zakkai (first century A.p.); most of the men cited by name were 
Palestinians, and no authorities of the post-Talmudic period are quoted. 

It is not possible to fix the exact date when the book assumed its present form. 
In the fourteenth century one writer said that the editor was Rabbi Johanan 
bar Nappaha, who died at Tiberias in a.p. 279. According to another opinion 
expressed in the nineteenth century the compiler was Rabbi Judah I (fl. third 
century A.D.), but according to Buber neither of these ascriptions is conclusive. 
This contemporary Jewish scholar declares that the Midrash T ehillim was edited 
in Palestine in the Talmudic period. As regards the section on Psalms 119-150, 
he considers it an addition made between 1241 and 1340, a time when the 
Midrash on Psalms 1-118 already had received its final form, The translator, 
Rabbi William G. Braude, believes that the text he has rendered into English 
grew by accretion over a period of perhaps a millennium (3rd century A.D. 
to the 13th century) at the hands of readers who inserted marginal notes and of 
editors who added bits of commentary from time to time. 

In a review of this nature it is not possible to make extensive quotations, but 
samples of exegesis will be given, since many may not be acquainted at first hand 
with this type of exposition: 


Ps. 1:1 sitteth not in the seat of the scornful: in this connection reference is 
made to II Sam. 7:18. One rabbi maintained that there is no sitting in heaven 
(“one of them that stand,’ Dan. 17:16), because the host of heaven have no 
knee joints (Ezek. 1:7). Sitting in the temple was permitted only to the High 
Priest. Accordingly, the expression is interpreted as meaning that David “got 
set to pray.” Rabbi Joshua was asked at what time a father could teach his 
son the wisdom of the Greeks; his reply was, quoting Josh. 1:18: “at a time 
which is not part of the day nor part of the night.” 

Ps, 23:1. This verse is considered in the light of Canticles 2:16; according 
to another comment it is connected with Ps, 119: 100. Verse 2, lie down in green 
pastures... the still waters; is brought into relation with the Exodus. The ques- 
tion was asked whether weavers’ gear went with the Israelites out of Egypt, and 
the answer was negative. Ministering angels clothed them (Deut. 8:4; Ezek. 
16:10). As regards washing their clothes, it was said that the cloud of fire 
cleansed their garments and did not burn them. The Israelites were not infested 
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with vermin, because worms and maggots have no power over the dead children 
of Israel, much less over the living ones. Nor did they reek with perspiration 
(Canticles 4:11,14,15). The valley of the shadow of death alludes to punish- 
ment in Gehenna. 

Ps, 42:1. The hind is considered the most God-fearing of animals, and so 
when the animals are thirsty, they gather near the hind. Verse 5, a multitude 
(hogég). This Hebrew word receives a fantastic etymology from Greek agogés 
(aqueduct), and the comment is made that, as the water of an aqueduct has 
no limit, so there is no limit to the multitude of the children of Israel as they 
come up to the festivals. In using the word festivals, the rabbi sees the correct 
etymology, but he concludes: A multitude overflowing (hdgég). In verse 8 
the waters above say: “We are male,” and those below: “We are female.” 

Ps. 137:1 By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down. This is explained as 
indicating that, from the time the exiles left Jerusalem until they reached the 
Euphrates, they had not been allowed to sit down. Rabbi Johanan, however, 
says that the Euphrates slew more Israelites than Nebuchadnezzar. In Palestine 
they drank only rain water, running water, or spring water, but when they drank 
of the Euphrates, they died. So they wept for the dead, including those whom 
the Babylonians had not permitted to be buried. 


Enough examples have been cited to give the reader the trend of thought 
and the type of exegesis pervading this Midrash. This work has value in a study 
of the history of exegesis, as it shows what was done when fanciful explanations 
were given which have no relation to the context. Manifestly the pastor cannot 
use this kind of exegesis in preparing his sermons; the preacher, who does solid 
biblical work, will have to employ the grammatico-historical method. Neverthe- 
less these two volumes have value in the library of the biblical student. The 
translator has done his work very well, and the printers have produced a beau- 
tiful text. The parish minister, however, would not receive an adequate theo- 
logical return for his financial investment. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 


CREATION AND THE PROBLEM OF FAITH 


Maker of Heaven and Earth, by LANcpoN GiLkEy. New York, Doubleday and 
Co., 1959. 298 pp. $4.50. 


Tuts well-packed book will repay reading from beginning to end. “Protestant- 
ism,” the author says (p. 122), “does exist on the basis of the mystery of 
God’s Word; but it cannot exist at all, if its own doctrines and ideas remain 
quite mysterious to its adherents.” Convinced as a Christian that “we know 
God as the source of our existence only when we first know him to be the love 
that will not let us go” (p. 294), the writer aims to show that the doctrine of 
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Creation is basic not only to Christian thought but to Christian life as well. 
It is “the necessary and essential background of God’s historical activity, as the 
only understanding of ultimate reality by which the Christian faith can function 
and live” (p. 272). 

The author makes use of metaphysics, but it is the religious rather than the 
philosophic meaning of Creation which concerns him. Within the idea of Cre- 
ation three important concepts are found. 1) God is the source of all that is, 
not only of material and spiritual beings in the universe, but of Being itself. 
2) Created beings, therefore, are both real and dependent. 3) Creation is an 
act of the free and loving will of God. Creation is a unique act, without parallel 
or analogy; hence it can be neither imagined nor described; yet it can be thought, 
and must be. For it is the presupposition of every basic Christian belief. Accept- 
ing this doctrine makes the world intelligible. In Creation also is the meaning 
of life. ‘Through the Christian... belief in Creation, western man was led 
to affirm the potential goodness of finite historical life. ... Life is good because 
it holds the possibility of fulfilment” within the conditions of existence, for “all 
that is, has its ultimate source in the purposive will of God” (p. 174). 

But if this is so, how then does evil intrude? The doctrine of Creation poses 
the problem in its “most baffling form” (p. 179). Every one of the three basic 
concepts included in this doctrine is challenged by evil. Dr. Gilkey is no more 
able than other men to solve the problem, but he is firm on one point: evil is 
a distortion, it is not in the primal nature of things. If we could find a reason 
for it, it would not be evil. (An echo of Dick Shepard.) The author stresses the 
role of human freedom here; but does not take seriously the notion that natural 
evils result from sin; they are rather “parts of the structure of finitude” (p. 190) 
and “ultimately unexplained” (p. 192). The author suggests instead of “natural” 
and “human” evil, a distinction between manageable and unmanageable; includ- 
ing under the latter, fate, sin, and death, 

Precisely here is the place of salvation, for over these mighty powers there is 
one mightier: our Lord Jesus Christ. (Here as elsewhere the author is led by 
his own interest into many bypaths, but the main line of his thought remains 
clear.) The gospel is meaningful only because God the Creator is identical 
with God the Redeemer. The almighty power of existence and the love of Christ 
come from one and the same God. Through Christ the ultimate creative purpose 
of God is revealed to be personal fellowship with his creature man (p. 228). 
Only the Creator can judge; only the Creator can forgive. “Only the tran- 
scendent Creator of the structure of life could both uphold that structure in 
judgment and transcend that structure in grace” (p. 233). This is the most 
fundamental reason why belief in a finite God of order, rather than in the free 
transcendent God of all being, cannot provide the framework within which the 
gospel of salvation by grace through faith can live (p. 233). 
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The two concluding chapters deal with related topics: God and Time (not too 
successful), and the language we must use concerning God. The author takes 
pains to show, as against the “‘conservatives” (meaning fundamentalists), that 
theological language about Creation must be “mythical” — that is, analogical, 
and not literal; and as against the philosophers, that theological language has to 
be mythical rather than ontological and metaphysical. But when all is said and 
done, our one direct and unsymbolic idea of God is in the “personal re-creative 
love of God in Christ” (p. 293). Everything a Christian can say, even about 
creation, “should be united to and expressive of this central concept of love.” 

One hesitates to find any fault with a book so charitably motivated, so care- 
fully thought through, so admirably expressed, so balanced and so Christian. 
There are, inevitably, matters of thought or expression which would not meet 
the approval of all. Like any one writing on a theme long cherished, the writer 
goes off on numerous bypaths — but then, so did the Apostle Paul. The “onto- 
logical transcendence” of God is spoken of with as much assurance as if it could 
not be doubted (p. 93). God is said to have created time, as if time were an 
entity in itself instead of a relation among entities. (More famous thinkers have 
made the same slip.) But smaller matters aside, two serious weaknesses in this 
generally high-grade book are the author’s attitude to Scripture as revelation, 
and a tendency to circularity in the whole argument. There are numerous refer- 
ences to revelation, but the doctrine of Creation is not, in this work, based on 
Scripture. (There is a total of 43 Scripture references listed in the index, from 
29 different passages.) On the contrary, the case for Creation is built by de- 
fending the doctrine as a necessary presupposition of other doctrines. We cannot 
believe this, or that, unless we believe in Creation. Granted; but suppose Creation 
is not a fact? Indeed, the writer affirms that Creation “has no inherent and 
original factual content” (p. 283). Is this not close to giving the case away? 
It is called an “inference from what is known of God in revelatory events within 
history,” though Scripture itself regards it as something more than an inference. 
Elsewhere this doctrine is spoken of as one of those viewpoints which “can only 
be validated by their ability to provide a meaningful context for those basic 
' intuitions which are taken to be the ultimate certainties of our experience” 
(p. 287). This comes close to erecting a system of thought on what we should 
like to believe. With all this goes a kind of circular logic. Belief A (Creation) 
must be true, if belief B or C or D is to be held. Belief B or C or D must in 
turn be true, because it rests on Belief A. Perhaps the ultimate support of the 
doctrine of Creation is faith, not logic, in the end. 


KENNETH J. FoREMAN 
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FAITH AND THE FAITH OF OTHERS 


The Christian Faith and Non-Christian Religions, by A. C. Bouguet. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1958. 430 pp. $7.00. 


“THE contemplation by Christians of other forms of religion than their own 
goes back as far as apostolic times,” says the author (p. 335); today our en- 
larged understanding of the universe and of mankind’s living faiths compels 
a revaluation of the Christian gospel. “The thesis of the book and the outlook 
forecast for the world may be summed up in a single phrase, ‘Not a new religion 
but a newly expressed and renewed Christianity’ ” (p. 118). 

The author is an eminent Bible scholar and authority on the history of reli- 
gions. As lecturer and writer for many years at Cambridge University and 
Andhra University in India he has amassed a vast store of knowledge, which 
gives his latest volume extraordinary range and depth. Also, Dr. Bouquet writes 
with keen insight, discerning judgment, sincere sympathy with the religious 
aspirations of humanity and, above all, profound Christian convictions. 

This encyclopedic survey, reminding one of Arnold Toynbee’s historic pano- 
ramas, is divided into two major parts. Chapters I to IX place the study of 
religions, including Christianity, in a universal, historical, and social setting. 
The second half of the book, Chapters X to XIII( considers the change to the 
modern world — machinery and technology, the rise of Marxism, Afro-Asian 
emancipation, the resurgent ethnic religions —— and the various types of theo- 
logical revaluation that this stupendous transformation has inspired. 


The author’s underlying presuppositions are: the discoveries of modern astron- 
omy along with a belief in a self-existent Creator who has disclosed himself 
to human beings, evolution with a place for discontinuity, the sober fact of 
man’s “uneasiness” and everpresent “Fall,” the validity of religious experience, 
and the “twin challenge of man’s own grandeur and misery.” In spite of new 
developments such as the emergence over the earth of national-states large and 
small, each with its peculiar heritage and temper, and rapid scientific advance, 
Dr. Bouquet does not see any possibility of new religions appearing. Mankind 
will have to choose from among the present living faiths or turn to no-faith. 

In a brief historical summary of religion the author follows the division into 
pre-axial, axial, and post-axial periods. The axial age, the one of prophetic 
creativeness and monotheistic religious thought, extends (says Bouquet) from 
about 800 B.c. to 300 A.D. Pre-axial religion is characterized by animism, poly- 
theistic pluralism, and magic; the post-axial period is marked by the systema- 
tization of religious doctrines and structures; however, features of one era are 
sometimes found in another, Islam falls in the post-axial age since it is a 
heresy stemming from Judaism and Christianity. Within this framework Dr. 
Bouquet deals trenchantly with primitive religion and also the major non- 
Christian religions, seeking to appreciate the values in them to which Chris- 
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tianity must say Yea or Nay, and yet he always asserts the distinctiveness of 
the Christian faith and experience. 

Dr. Bouquet applies two modern sociological terms, diffusion and accultura- 
tion, to the phenomena of religious expansion; he shows how natural diffusion 
is even more widespread in our day while artificial diffusion is intensified through 
enthusiastic missionary efforts, Yet any direct moves to spread a religious faith 
tend to provoke opposition in different religious and cultural situations. Chris- 
tianity’s rapid progress in the early centuries and in succeeding waves of advance 
has been due, in large part, to its witness to.a Person beyond systems and to the 
“universalistic motif” that has characterized its message and outlook from the 
very beginning. Professor Bouquet ably refutes the arguments that Jesus thought 
of his own ministry as limited to Israelg The Christian church must continually 
reinterpret its missionary apologetic. Today we face a revival of nobler elements 
in some Asian and African religions which, the author says, is a result of their 
juxtaposition with an active Christianity. 


The Logos doctrine receives strong emphasis, much more than in the writings 
of Karl Barth and Hendrik Kraemer. The Logos of the Johannine writings, says 
Bouquet, is not separate from the Logos of the second century apologists who 
appropriated the idea from current Hellenistic usage, possibly through Philo, 
to denote the identity of Jesus with the now personalized cosmic Logos. In his 
vigorous discussion Dr. Bouquet goes far beyond the neo-orthodox school today 
in applying the Johannine Logos principle to the working of God’s Spirit in 
all lands and among all peoples. 

Bouquet goes on to say, in a chapter on “Resemblances and Differences,” that 
it is helpful to study apparent resemblances between religions but that the 
divergencies are even more important. Religious tolerance and recognition of 
good elements in other religions cannot hide the fact of vital differences; for 
example, between a cyclic and a linear view of history, between Christian theism 
and the pantheism of some other faiths, between Christian and other concepts 
of sin and salvation, or between the Bible and the sacred literature of Hinduism 
_ and Buddhism.’ Christianity is unique not only as a religious faith and philosophy 
but also as a radical, redemptive, world transforming movement. An urgent 
problem, we may add, is how to convince the world, in which Christians are a 
small minority, of this uniqueness, 

The second half of the book covers ground familiar to many informed 
readers, yet it is rich in fresh insights and memorable phrases, Like Toynbee and 
Kraemer the author is sometimes discursive, but all that he writes is worthy of 
careful study. Modern science has brought with it good results and bad — the 
menace of ugliness, a “sub-human species of life” in crowded urban centers, 
exploitation and injustice in the social and economic order — against which 

_ Karl Marx made his passionate protest. Bouquet sums up the problem of 
’ Marxism as “revolt against exploitation.” Communism is a form of “non- 
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religious humanism” and has become a judgment upon the weaknesses and 
failures of western democracy and of Christianity. Bouquet adds nothing new 
to our knowledge about Communism but he does see it as a tremendous challenge | 
for the Christian faith, and also as another oppressive tyranny springing from 
the undervaluation of the dignity of human beings. 


A most interesting section, based on personal observations as well as wide 
reading and study, deals with the revolution in Asia which is now sweeping 
upon Africa, and the effect of this upheaval upon religious thought and practice. 
The period of arrested development on these immense continents is over; their 
peoples have heard the call to progress and are actively asserting their rights 
to independence and more abundant life. On the background of this rapidly 
changing situation Dr. Bouquet discusses the new developments in Hinduism 
and Buddhism, in China and Japan, among the Jews of the world, and in 
reform movements of Islam, as well as in the old pagan religions. He compares 
Christian and non-Christian religious teachings and the problem of conversation 
or communication between Christians and believers in other faiths at a time of 
revolutionary ferment. Readers may question some of the author’s emphases and 
value judgments but all, I think, will pay tribute to his great learning and 
missionary zeal. Some unfortunate errors of fact and exaggerations should be 
corrected in a second edition: for instance, the figure of 6000 missionaries ex- 
pelled from China in one month of 1953 (p. 307). 


Bouquet’s book reveals a strange bias against American Christianity, and 
an almost pathological fear of “American dominance.” ‘There is some reason 
for the latter since the United States now contributes two-thirds of the Protestant 
foreign missionary force and nearly three-fourths of Protestant mission funds. 
Some of the author’s criticisms of the Christian church in America are valid; 
we should humbly accept and profit by well-considered comments and pro- 
posals from our friends in Great Britain. However, this reviewer is disturbed 
by the great number of ex parte expressions and sophisticated generalizations 
that seem out of character in a scholarly survey. “Intense individualism... 
corporate split personality... old-fashioned pre-critical view of the Bible... 
astonishingly naive intellectual background ... minority of enlightened and cul- 
tured Christians” are some of the severe delineations of religious life in the 
United States. Religious projects subsidized from the United States “tend to 
upset the balance in the religious world,” and this is illustrated by American 
gifts to Buddhism, Bahaism, Christian Science, and Jehovah’s Witnesses, which 
are certainly not in the main stream of American Christianity, Dr. Bouquet 
concludes, “The sober truth, I fear, is that a great deal (only too much) of 
Christianity, and especially American Christianity, is as unfitted to guide the future 
of religion in the world as the Marxists of Russia and their friends are to dispose 
of it” (p. 330). The author pays tribute to “the wonderful witness of many 
Americans to Christ as the Sole Hope of the World.” One wonders whether his 
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sharp strictures do not apply equally well to American, British, and European 
Christianity, 

The closing chapter summarizes the thought of about thirty outstanding theo- 
logians who during the past century have devoted themselves to a revaluation 
of Christianity in the light of changing world conditions, and new religious 
developments, 

This reviewer has noted some misspellings of names (especially Chinese names) 
and terms, and a few inaccurate statistics. A final question to Harper and 
Brothers: Why should a work of such scholarly content and significance be pub- 
lished without an index? 

FRANK WILSON PRICE 


A PANORAMA OF THEOLOGIES 


The Case for Orthodox Theology, by Eowarp JoHN CaRNELL. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1959. 162 pp. $3.50. 


The Case for Theology in a Liberal Perspective, by L. Harotp DeWo tr. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1959. 206 pp. $3.50. 


The Case for a New Reformation Theology, by W1LL1AM Horvern. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1959. 176 pp. $3.50. 


Tue Westminster Press commissioned these three authors to provide clear state- 
ments representative of the contemporary theological viewpoints which are the 
major living alternatives in the Protestant denominations of America. Each 
writer took his task seriously and produced a sober and readable statement of 
his position, 

What is most impressive about these three positions is their large area of 
agreement even on issues which are being vigorously debated among leading 
theologians, All think basically in terms of a personal God and encourage the 
kind of piety which accompanies that theology. All view God as both transcend- 
ent of the world and immanent in it and deplore the opposite extremes to which 
one-sided emphasis has given rise. All teach that revelation is a personal en- 
counter with God in Christ, but that revelation also involves a cognitive content. 
All see the biblical record as the indispensable medium of the revelation encounter 
and treat its teachings as normative. All stress the universality and deadly serious- 
ness of sin, and the importance of moral earnestness. All see man as dependent 
on God’s graciousness for his salvation, but at the same time all stress man’s 
freedom in responding to God. All agree that Christian experience and life 
should issue in the serious acceptance of realistic responsibility for social justice. 

Agreements could be further multiplied, but they will appear in sharper per- 
spective if we note the major contemporary orientations not reflected in any of 
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these books. All join in repudiating the more radical developments in the Amer- 
ican theology of the recent past — humanism, naturalism, and peace of mind 
religion. This is not surprising in view of the influence of European thought in 
recent decades, But the more radical aspects of continental thought are also 
repudiated. Americans who tend to view continental theology as an undifferen- 
tiated blur will be surprised to find Hordern sharply (and accurately) differen- 
tiating the new reformation theology from existentialism. He explicitly disassociates 
his position from those of Tillich and Bultmann whom he would prefer to group 
with the liberals. 


None of the writers takes seriously the view that the New Testament faith is 
directed primarily to a future event. DeWolf treats Schweitzer’s interpretation 
of Jesus briefly, but he seems to find it easy to dispose of his thesis. Carnell item- 
izes the difficulties involved in his doctrine of biblical inerrancy, but he seems 
oblivious of this most searching of all theological problems for the Christian. 
Hordern quotes Barth repeatedly with admiration, but he seems to ignore the 
importance in Barth of the eschatological consciousness. 

Perhaps at the deepest level what all three have in common apart from their 
heritage of American church life is freedom from that terrifying experience which 
Europeans have taught us to call, after Nietzsche, “the death of God.” All the 
writers seem able to accept God’s reality, both intellectually and spiritually, as 
essentially unproblematic. Hence both the existentialist’s sense of thrownness and 
the eschatologist’s sense of the futurity of God are alien to all three books. 

This is not an indictment of the books or their authors. They have fairly, cre- 
atively, and persuasively represented their respective traditions, and the great 
body of American church people can identify its faith in the categories offered. 
We must recognize, however, that the frontiers of Christian theology have moved 
away from this consensus, 

A clear-cut debate between our writers does emerge on the subject of natural 
theology. Hordern rejects natural theology and regards its rejection as essential 
to the new reformation theology, whereas DeWolf defends natural theology 
and regards its rejection as full of unhappy consequences. (Carnell’s position is 
closer to DeWolf’s.) Both mean by natural theology that which men can say 
about God and human destiny in logical independence of biblical revelation or 
prior commitment to Christian faith. Hordern thinks nothing can be said, and 
DeWolf thinks a good deal can and should be said. 

DeWolf supposes that the chief objection to natural theology stems from the 
belief that it has religiously and theologically false presuppositions and harmful 
consequences, and he disposes of such criticisms by Barth. Hordern believes that 
Christians are spiritually and practically better off when they abandon natural 
theology, but he uses as the decisive argument the fact that professional philoso- 
phers, presumably those best equipped to judge the adequacy of natural theology, 
are on the whole unwilling to take it seriously. DeWolf obviously believes that 
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those who uphold natural theology should counter attack the philosophers 
who are opposed, and he resents the loss of theological support in this counter 
attack. However, it is difficult to see how he can defend natural theology against 
Hordern’s criticism except by claiming to be a better philosopher than most 
of the professionals. 


Carnell apparently feels driven to raise a second issue by defending the con- 
servative view of the inspiration of the Scriptures despite his awareness of its 
difficulties. The crucial argument seems to be that since Jesus believed the Old 
Testament to be inspired in detail as well as in doctrine, to deny this view of 
inspiration is implicitly to repudiate faith in Jesus and in God also. Therefore, 
even though the Old Testament appears to contradict both science and itself, 
though much of its content lacks revelatory power, and though in part the 
entire corpus has been superseded as to its relevance for Christians by the reve- 
lation in Christ, we must believe that in some sense the original writings were 
free from error. This sense may be that an inspired author correctly copied an 
inaccurate document! 


Obviously if such an interpretation of inspiration is accepted the fact that a 
statement appears in Scripture is no grounds for believing it to be true. Hence 
the only value of the doctrine of inspiration appears to lie in being loyal to what 
is supposed to be the view of Jesus. Could we not equally well argue from Jesus’ 
sayings and the wording of the New Testament witness that Christians must be- 
lieve, on pain of denying Christ’s Lordship, that heaven is located spatially above 
us in the realm now being explored by the sputniks? 

The remarkable feature of Carnell’s book, however, is not his strained argu- 
ment for inerrancy of Scripture, but rather the vigor with which he criticizes 
fundamentalism and distinguishes orthodoxy from it. Liberals long accustomed 
to apply to all conservatives criticisms deserved only by the extreme sectarians 
among them should take time out to read Carnell’s book. It is to be hoped that 
the “fundamentalists” will begin to accept in increasing numbers the more whole- 
some leadership which men like Carnell now offer. 

Joun B. Coss, Jr. 


PASCAL IN A NEW PERSPECTIVE 


Blaise Pascal, The Life and Work of a Realist, by ERNEST Mortimer. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1959. 249 pp. $4.00. 


Tue nature of Pascal’s genius is well characterized at the outset. It may be 
best summed up in terms of actuality, or of contemporaneousness as Kirkegaard 
would say. Pascal belongs to our time because he belongs to all times, By the 
same token he still is in many ways ahead of us. No wonder he challenges us. 
What further makes his genius a principle of integration is that it allows the 
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assimilation of material provided by others. There appears at this juncture a 
striking analogy with the genius of Shakespeare (p. 44). The clarity of Pascal’s 
thinking finds a worthy medium in that of his interpreter, for example in a 
most accurate statement of Pascal’s theorem (p. 40) and a masterly introduction 
to the knotty question of gamblers agreeing on stakes (pp. 117ff.). Mortimer is 
at his best in his summaries of life situations however complex they may prove 
to be. His presentation of Epictetus and Montaigne reveal as much penetration 
as his account of Pascal’s feeling about infinity (pp. 44f.). This faculty to see 
through the most involved issues allows precious insights. Thus Mortimer leads 
us to wonder whether Descartes “did not direct Western thought into an attrac- 
tive cul de sac” (p. 196); again, whether “all information acquired through 
discursive reason is not bound to suffer the disability of being merely statistical” 
(p. 207). 

The same qualities of analysis and exposition are evidenced as attention is 
increasingly focussed on Port Royal. The reason he so early pointed to threaten- 
ing “clouds in the sky” on the morrow of the Counter-Reformation is that his 
main concern was about the coming conflict between the Jesuits and the Port 
Royalists and Pascal’s relation to that conflict. Or perhaps I should say, about 
the lasting significance for Christendom of the tension which came to light 
through that conflict. The question raised at this juncture is twofold, namely, 
how did the perennial tension within the Church take the form of a clash between 
Jansenist and Jesuit, and how did Pascal get involved in that clash? 


Probably the greatest originality of the author’s answer to this two-pronged 
inquiry lies in his introduction of the element of chance. Mortimer sums up 
Port Royal in three strands which “cross and intermingle without quite merg- 
ing,” namely Jansenism, Saint-Cyranism, and Arnauldism (this last one being 
his own coinage). Unfortunately for religion in France, he argues, “events 
brought the three together inextricably though still distinguishably” (p. 47). 
At one point the author takes argument of the 1618 visits of S. Francis de Sales 
to show how uncommitted Port Royal still was at that date. Supposing then 
that someone like Camus, a gentle and wise friend of S. Francis de Sales, had 
been found as spiritual director (instead of Saint-Cyran), then “Port Royal 
might never have been the victim or the source of trouble” (p. 52). The dimen- 
sion of the fortuitous once more! Consider again the unexpected character of 
the Saint-Cyran - Arnauld d’Andilly encounter in 1616 (“the two strands were 
interwoven thus early,” the author points out). Mortimer’s case for the element 
of chance in the story of Port Royal is stated in its most concise form on pages 
63 and 64: “The die was cast. Port Royal was committed to defend the Augus- 
tinus through thick and thin against the Jesuits, against the Sorbonne and the 
Court, finally against Rome, not because of its own merits... but because 
Jansen was a friend of Saint-Cyran and because Antoine Arnauld was an un- 
tiring and unceasing controversialist.” There is more here than the logic of 
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Cleopatra’s nose, but a way of arguing from hypothetical assumptions susceptible 
of proving anything. Chance is admittedly congruous with the view contemporary 
science takes of the universe, and there is no harm in exploring possibilities. 
This however does not imply that one may argue from possibilities, unless it be 
from the possibility that God himself might after all have had something to do 
with the seemingly fortuitous character of the chance happenings pointed out 
by Mortimer, Is not the God of Scripture the great Doer of the unexpected? 

Whatever our reservations as to method, there is no doubt that the strength 
of the author’s argument lies mainly in the meticulous character of his asser- 
tions. Not for one moment does he lose his way through the intricacies of the 
Arnauld genealogy, even to the point of detecting therein a Huguenot connection 
(p. 48). He has the knack of putting in a nutshell assertions which the reader 
can no longer help but remember. Thus the child Mother Angélique is said 
to have been “‘jobbed” into her post at Port Royal by “her very celebrated but 
impecunious father” who was glad to get her “off his hands” (p. 48). Until 
the “show-down” of the Day of the Wicket “Port Royal was an Arnauld annex; 
from this date it began annexing Arnaulds” (p. 50). There is no doubt that such 
a style of writing helps “put over” an argument. 

A most direct effect of the method and style of this presentation is to “cut to 
size” the Port Royal which fascinated even a Sainte-Beuve. The six volume classic 
he devoted to the haven of Jansenism hardly sways Mortimer’s damaging evalua- 
tion: “For all the idyllic Arcadian atmosphere with which Sainte-Beuve invests 
‘le Port-Royal de M. Saint-Cyran’ — d’Andilly’s pear trees, the antiphonal sing- 
ing of solitaires without the walls and nuns within, ... there was a chronic joy- 
lessness in the movement, a strong ingredient of vinegar in the diet of these 
heroic Christians.” Whereupon the author quotes Mgr. Knox to the effect 
that “Jansenism never learnt to smile” (p. 64). The same witness had already 
testified twelve pages back that there was “a potent streak of histrionics in the 
make-up of the Arnaulds and not least in Mére Angélique.” Mortimer who, let 
us remember, coined the term “Arnauldism,” would not have gone quite so far. 
To him, perhaps singularity was the quality which emerged, “the itch to be 
different and to be noticed” (p. 52). Saint-Cyran fares somewhat better. He 
is admitted to have had stature, and even profundity though it be to a degree 
“an affected profundity.” He seems to have been “that rare thing, a mystic 
who was also a mystagogue” —or should the author say, “perhaps a sphinx 
without a secret”? (p. 56). Admittedly an improvement upon Cardinal Riche- 
lieu’s blunter assessment of Saint-Cyran: “His entrails are on fire and they send 
into his head vapours which he mistakes for inspiration” (p. 54). How then, 
may we ask, could such a man support Berulle the great Oratorian, and help 
S. Vincent de Paul establish hospitals? 

The miasmas of the valley where the Port Royalists lived are said by Mortimer 
to have found their counterpart in the institution. Of its beauty there is hardly 
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the slightest hint in this book. Even the elect are condemned to endless spiritual 
anxiety. Natural affections are suspected, ordinary interests are frowned upon. 
This reviewer cannot help but call to mind at this point warmed over caricatures 
of Calvinism which he had hoped were gone for good. The same old clichés 
reappear: the most relished talk at Port Royal is said to have been about the 
lost outer world, the perdition of unbaptized children, and even the worthless- 
ness of poetry. This last assertion may well make it difficult for the reader to 
account for the fact that Racine, the greatest dramatic poet France has ever 
produced, was educated at Port Royal. Is it not a fact that the Port Royalists 
educators did more than any others to lay down the very foundations of the 
French Golden Age? Who did more than they to raise the intellectual level 
of the time? to serve the cause of classical art by their love for, and knowledge 
of Latin antiquity? to teach Greek and establish contact with the most perfect 
models of the Ancients? That history cannot be gainsaid. It bespeaks moral 
nobility as well as intellectual breadth. What shall we say of the portraits of 
Philippe de Champaigne, of the biblical scenes painted by Mademoiselle de 
Boullogne? We miss in Mortimer’s evocation Dom Clemencet’s insistent witness 
to the Port Royalists: ‘They possessed the science of the Scriptures and they 
taught it to us.” We look in vain for references to the Mons version of Holy 
Writ, or Monsieur Taignier’s translation of Imitation of Christ. Leaving out 
of consideration the very spring from which the solitaries derived their comfort 
may well account for a failure to detect any joy in them. Their joy was not the 
loud, coarsely jocular ribaldry of Rabelaisian memory. It was a deeper joy. 
It was true joy in the Lord. This is why they could worship, study, and do manual 
work, all to the glory of God. Even one of the carters, Innocent Fai, we are told, 
made it a practice to share the dogs’ bread so that he could give his own portion 
to the poor. Could anyone contend that he “never learnt to smile’? 

And now for our last question: How could Pascal possibly fit into the picture 
thus presented? The author’s thesis is that he did not. Throughout his book 
he keeps an eye on every aspect or happening susceptible of showing that there 
was “‘a deeply un-Jansenist side” to Pascal’s nature (p. 176). Thus it could not 
be he who had initiated the family to Jansenism, but his father (pp. 74, 78). 
The early controversy with the Jesuit Father Noel is made to lose its sting to 
the point of becoming an episode, and almost a charming one at that. The un- 
bearable usurpation of authority so sharply denounced in the “Fragment of a 
Preface to the Treatise on the Vacuum” is deleted so that Pascal’s later inter- 
vention in the Jesuit-Jansenist conflict turns out to have been for the most part 
the outcome of fortuitous circumstances. The fact that Mortimer confesses that 
time had not allowed him to work on the 14 Volume standard edition hardly 
accounts for such lapses. Again essential conclusions of recent research are left 
out of consideration and the Pascalian authorship of the Discours sur les Passions 
de PAmour maintained as pointing to a definite estrangement from the Port 
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Royalists. It is not to them that an inwardly beaten Pascal turns for help at 
the close of his worldly period. The revelation that came to him during the 
memorable night of November 23, 1654 is said to have been essentially Catholic 
in nature, any anology with Port Royalist connotations proving to be purely 
coincidental and even misleading. The beautiful conversation with M. de Saci 
ceases to reveal depths of mutual understanding to disclose a rift between Pascal 
and Port Royal—a rift which widens and deepens as the end draws near. 
Mortimer goes as far as to ascribe expediency to Pascal in order to account for 
any concession he may have made to the Jansenists (as if the author had not 
heard even the clap of thunder upon which the tenth Provinciale concludes!) 
Mortimer’s final chapter agrees with Abbé Bremond’s contention that the best 
of the Catholic heritage of Pascal is to be found in utterances of the man in 
prayer. 

While a Catholic overtone is detected throughout these pages and most of the 
documentation on which they actually rest, it would hardly seem fair to sum 
up the book as intentionally riding the Roman thesis. Careful reading rather 
suggests on the part of the author —a clergyman in the Church of England — 
an unrelenting concern about disruptive influences likely to threaten the unity 
of the Body of Christ. In thus ascribing priority to the church, Mortimer wit- 
nesses to an ever more marked shift of emphasis in our Reformed tradition today, 
a shift which may well cause many of us to pause for self-examination. 


EMILE CAILLIET 
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The Old Testament as Word of God, 
by SicmuND MowINcKkEL. Abingdon 
Press, New York and Nashville, 
1959. 144 pp. $2.75. 


Tus book is certain to gain a wide 
circle of readers, both because of the 
intrinsic importance of its subject mat- 
ter and because its author, the distin- 
guished Norwegian scholar, is one who 
is always listened to with respect, espe- 
cially where Old Testament matters 
are concerned. What he gives us here 
—with, it is stated, but slight revi- 
sion — is a series of lectures delivered 
before an audience of laymen in Nor- 
way, and published there, in 1938. But 
since the issues discussed are ever with 
us, the book is by no means out of date. 
One is glad that it is now available 
in English. Christian laymen and pas- 
tors here will, one is certain, find it as 
illuminating and as helpful as their 
Norwegian brethren presumably have. 

That the Old Testament is a prob- 
lem to many Christians is an open se- 
cret, That there is much in it of eternal 
value no one would deny. But what 
is one to make of its lengthy descrip- 
tions of the history, the cultus, the cus- 
toms and institutions of an ancient 
peopie; of those portions of it that are 
morally unedifying and less than Chris- 
tian in their ethical and religious out- 
look? In what sense is all this relevant 
to the Christian? In what sense can it 
be called the inspired Word of God? 


What, some have gone so far as to ask, 
is the Old Testament doing in the 
canon of Christian Scripture? It is to 
questions of this kind that Professor 
Mowinckel addresses himself. And he 
does so reverently, clearly, and simply, 
and yet in a most penetrating way. He 
is fully aware that the Old Testament 
is a document of ancient history, and 
he refuses to read into it ideas that are 
not properly there. Yet he is concerned 
to insist that it is the record of a history 
of salvation, a link in God’s redemptive 
purpose, and so in a true sense a part 
of his special revelation of himself 
given in the unrepeatable events of 
history. The Old Testament revelation 
is, it is true, incomplete and prepara- 
tory, finding its fulfilment in Christ. 
But the Old Testament is an essential 
part of the Christian Scriptures and 
can by no means be dispensed with. 
In all of its parts it witnesses in some 
way to the God who revealed himself 
in Christ. Precisely because, both his- 
torically and theologically, the Old 
Testament finds its conclusion in Christ, 
it is quite really (and without exegetical 
skulduggery!) a witness to him. 

The book, let it be repeated, is, for 
all of Professor Mowinckel’s weighty 
scholarship, lucidly and simply written. 
It is good to know that a scholar of 
his stature is both able and concerned 
to speak to the needs of the ordinary 
Bible reader. A pastor might well put 
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this book in the hands of laymen who 
are troubled by the Old Testament, or, 
should the same shoe be pinching his 
own theological foot, ponder it himself. 
And theological students who are be- 
ginning for the first time to wrestle with 
the problems of the Old Testament 
might find here a useful introduction 
and orientation. 
Joun BricHT 





The Formation of Christian Dogma: 
An Historical Study of its Problem, 
by Martin Werner. Rewritten in 
shortened form by the author from 
his Die Entstehung des christlichen 
Dogmas and translated, with an In- 
troduction, by S. G. F. Branpon. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1957. xvi + 352 pp. $7.50. 

In the author’s Introduction we read 

“that the ‘Consistent-Eschatological’ in- 

terpretation of Primitive Christianity 

justifies itself in a striking manner as 

a departure point for the history of 

doctrine in the task of solving the prob- 

lem of the transformation of Primitive 

Christianity into Hellenised Early Cath- 

olicism” (p. 18). At the end, an “Ad- 

‘ dendum” points to “the real religious 

problems of Protestant Christianity, in 

conscious contradistinction to all the 
wrongly posed problems of doctrinal 
history in the past” (p. 326). “The 
original Synoptic representation of 

Jesus” renders him “recognizable as a 

phenomenon of late-Jewish apocalyptic” 

(p. 13), with the peculiar distinction 

that he himself was the apocalyptic 

Messiah whose glorious Parousia was 

expected in the imminent future. Con- 
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sequently, “when, contrary to the prim- 
itive expectation, the irruption of the 
final events continued to be delayed 
after the Death of Jesus” (p. 33), the 
“process of de-eschatologising” began 
and provided in its turn the inner cause 
of the “process of Hellenisation” (cf. 
p. 6). To this order of processes the 
major issues of Christian doctrinal his- 
tory (for example, the church’s under- 
standing of the Old Testament, the 
Trinitarian and Christological contro- 
versies, the conception of the church) 
must bear witness; they are viewed as 
links in a chain of doctrinal crises, to 
which there is no end and deliverance, 
as long as the church continues to dem- 
onstrate her old lack of open-minded- 
ness (cf. p. 65) by not recognizing the 
delay of the parousia as the root of all 
her problems. 

This approach, “following the clue 
which [Albert] Schweitzer had given” 
(p. xi, translator’s Introduction), gives 
many new insights into details and uses 
much hitherto neglected material. Only 
the unabridged German text of Dr. 
Werner’s book (first edition 1941, sec- 
ond edition 1954, published by Verlag 
Paul Haupt, Bern, and Katzmann- 
Verlag, Tiibingen) shows this side of 
his endeavor fully. However, the de- 
tails and links in this chain of doctrinal 
development are more illustrative than 
determinative for the “consistent” way 
the chain is formed. For the single 
texts never say directly that the delay 
of the parousia is the reason behind all 
problems. These texts are selected ac- 
cording to the leading hypothesis, ‘Thus 
for Jesus and primitive Christianity 
little consideration is given to points 
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$3.50 
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where they cannot be related to the 
problems of late Jewish apocalyptic 
messianism, On the other hand, with 
respect to the elucidation of postapos- 
tolic doctrines, gnosticism and its sphere 
of influence, notably Origen, becomes a 
crown witness, while no mention is 
made of other less de-eschatologized 
and Hellenized witnesses, notably 
creedal statements, which do not sup- 
port the hypothesis. In this way, by 
comparing as it were, the alcohol con- 
tent of wine with the water content 
of beer, the consistent-eschatological 
method leads to all the more dramatic 
results. “No other construction will be 
found which so notably achieves this” 
(p. 9). For a demonstration of how 
this theory works through the centuries 
with its single key of interpretation, this 
abridged English version (whose faith- 
ful rendering of German phraseology 
sometimes sounds rather awkward) is 
quite sufficient. 
MarTIN ANTON SCHMIDT 





L’Evangile et Le Mythe dans la Pensée 
de Rudolf Bultmann, by GIovaNNI 
MiecGE, translated from Italian into 
French by Hetene Naer. Dela- 
chaux & Niestlé, Neuchatel, 1958. 


130 pp. 7 fr. 80. 


Next to the Dead Sea Scrolls the most 
popular subject among Christian schol- 
ars today is the theology and influence 
of Rudolf Bultmann. Books, mono- 
graphs, periodical articles come from 
the presses as various writers attempt 
to set forth and evaluate the thought 
of this eminent theologian. In this 


book Miegge attempts to see the whole 





scope of Bultmann’s theology. In the 
preface Jean-Louis Leuba states the 
purpose of the book: “It is Bultmann 
himself, and Bultmann in his entirety, 
whom the author wants to permit to 
speak. Of course the critical intention 
is not absent from his purpose, but this 
criticism is ‘open’; it clarifies more than 
it draws conclusions; it gives the reader 
the basic information and thought 
which will allow him to draw his own 
conclusions” (p. 6). 
The whole discussion centers around 
three major considerations — demyth- 
ologizing, New Testament exegesis, and 
existentialism. In demythologizing, the 
basic problem is cosmological. Is the 
Christian message intelligible at all so 
long as it is expressed within the first 
century understanding of the universe 
as heaven, earth, and the lower regions? 
In the same way, can we grasp the 
ideas of sacrifice, atonement, resurrec- 
tion, and eschatology as found in the 
New Testament writings? With rela- 
tion to eschatology, for instance, “‘mod- 
ern man can think that the world will 
have an end, but he considers it as an 
event determined by natural causes, 
and probably very far away. In any 
case, it does not enter into his per- 
sonal calculations” (p. 19). Muiegge 
feels that Bultmann’s emphasis is a re- 
action from the nineteenth century 
critical approach which reduced the 
gospel “‘to a collection of eternal ideas, 
with no temporal character, to an ideal- 
istic ethic on a religious basis” (p. 23). 
Turning to the interpretation of the 
New Testament, we are reminded that 
Bultmann has been one of the most 
prominent exponents of form criticism. 

















This has led him to disregard any real 
reliance on history. The important 
thing is that the message of the New 
Testament must be presented to each 
person in an existential encounter. The 
Jewish Christian community described 
Jesus in the setting of the apocalyptic 
myth, and the Hellenistic community 
described him in the setting of the gnos- 
tic myth. This means that the message 
must be reinterpreted in order to be 
understood today. 

Existentialism can analyze and diag- 
nose man’s situation and condition, but 
it does not result in any necessary 
meeting with God. In fact, existential- 
ism has no categories to express such 
an encounter with God. Thus Chris- 
tianity has a different emphasis from 
existentialism. “The decision of faith 
and the act of God in Christ are far 
removed from the concepts of all phil- 
osophy, whether that term designates 
a pure methodology or a rational meta- 
physic” (p. 82). 

After this background study, Miegge 
comes to the most valuable part of the 
book in his consideration of the mean- 
ing of myth. He shows that this can 
be cosmological and theological. Barth 
thinks of myth as describing the way 
in which God became man. Plato used 
it to allegorize the stories of the Greek 
gods. In the New Testament the term 
myth is equivalent to fable. However, 
this is not Bultmann’s definition of 
myth. His concept is so near to sym- 
bolism that often there can be no dis- 
tinction between the two. “We come 
to the conclusion that Bultmann de- 
mythologizes the New Testament pas- 
sages, not by eliminating myths, but 
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by making it clear that the myths are 
not such, and actually never have been” 
(p. 105). 

The final section of the book at- 
tempts to set forth an evaluation of the 
whole matter. Miegge rightly feels that 
Bultmann is interested primarily in the 
Christ of faith. For that reason he 
makes the Fourth Gospel his basic 
source. Then he demands a personal 
encounter with the Christ of faith, but 
he saves himself from the danger of ex- 
cessive subjectivism by his emphasis on 
the group rather than on the indivi- 
dual. For him, to be in Christ means 
“to live in the consecrated community 
which is his body” (p. 112). But this 
means the reduction of Christianity to 
ecclesiology, and the New Testament is 
careful to avoid this. Primitive Chris- 
tianity took its beginnings not from the 
fact of the church but from the fact of 
Christ, 

Moreover, existentialism is not the 
best way to communicate the Christian 
faith, because it always has the tend- 
ency to reduce Christ to a subjective 
experience only, and because the lan- 
guage of existentialism is too esoteric 
for a clear presentation of Christianity. 
Bultmann’s real contributions are in the 
direction of bringing before us the prob- 
lem of communication to which for him 
the solution is demythologizing, and 
the need for a direct encounter with 
God in Christ. His weaknesses are in 
the disregard of the historical Jesus, 
in the excessive reliance on existential- 
ism, and in the danger that his fol- 
lowers will go all the way to make his 
theology into a philosophy. 

This book is a penetrating discussion 
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of Bultmann’s contribution to theolo- 
gical studies, In the attempt to see the 
whole sweep of Bultmann’s thought 
Miegge places himself in a position to 
make a careful evaluation of his strength 
and weakness, 

Lyte O. BrIsTOL 





Ancient Judaism and the New Testa- 
ment, by FREDERICK C. Grant. The 
MacMillan Co., New York, 1959. 


155 Pp. $3.50. 


Tus is a most refreshing and timely 
volume, The author refers to it as “a 
new and radical interpretation of the 
New Testament and early Christian 
history” and is probably correct in 
speaking of it as “a revolutionary mani- 
festo.” Many will welcome it, for a 
revolution or major disturbance is 
somewhat overdue in this particular 
region and a worthy leader of such a 
revolution has been found in the per- 
son of F. C, Grant, professor of bibli- 
cal theology in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. 

Epictetus wisely reminds us that 
“there are two handles by which a mat- 
ter may be lifted.” In this particular 
instance the author has taken a mighty 
strong grip of the Hebrew or Jewish 
handle rather than the Greek. And 
that is as it should be. For Judaism is 
not merely an element in the Chris- 
tian heritage: it is the fundamental 
substratum, and only an ancient strain 
of anti-Semitism has prevented us from 
seeing this clearly and acknowledging 
our major debt to Judaism. A pro- 
found searching of hearts is here re- 
quired and the author here follows a 


sound line. “Pharisaism is one of the 
noblest religious movements in all his- 
tory” (p. 8) and “New Testament The- 
ology is basically Pharisaic.” This may 
well set us thinking and to the reviewer 
it recalls the word of G. A, Smith: “the 
Old Testament was the Bible of our 
Lord, and what was precious to the 
Redeemer cannot be less precious to the 
redeemed.” Unfortunately, according 
to Dr. Grant, the anti-Jewish dogma 
was too deeply fixed in Christian 
thought and devotion and the basis of 
the Protestant reformation was Paulin- 
ism and not the Gospels. The fearful 
excesses of modern anti-Semitism have 
their roots in Luther’s reforms, 


All this stems from ancient prejudice. 
And the author here is one who cannot 
“endure fools gladly.” Much of the 
“fantastic nonsense” that passes for 
New Testament interpretation and the- 
ology finds short shrift here. “De- 
mythologizing” and “existentialism” 
find little favor while “Jesuolatry” is 
strongly deprecated and Christology as- 
signed to its proper place. The author 
rightly insists on the strong theistic em- 
phasis of Judaism: such “a non-theo- 
logical” thinker as Paul and his system 
are assessed in terms rather unusual. 
The Qumran Scrolls contribute noth- 
ing of real significance to New Testa- 
ment study. All this may seem fairly 
radical and revolutionary but the 
author renders a reason for the faith 
that is in him. He is at home in the 
Old Testament and reveals wide knowl- 
edge of the literature of Judaism. 

It may be overemphasis when the 
author expresses a hope for cessation 
of “missions to the Jews.” Despite both 
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Niebuhr and Grant the present re- 
viewer, a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, recalls the prayer of his own 
church “that God in his mercy would 
look on thine ancient people Israel and 
take away the veil from their hearts 
that they may behold in thine only- 
begotten Son their true Messiah.” Mat- 
thew 28:19 and Acts 1:8 still consti- 
tute our marching orders. Dr, Grant 
does not take too much stock in the 
messianic idea and he may be right. 
But in this matter the reviewer pre- 
fers “errare cum Platone.” 

Without doubt this is a stimulating 
volume. Every serious student of Scrip- 
ture should “read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest” it. For it will “stab 
broad awake” the conscience of many 
a preacher and furnish him more ade- 
quately for his calling. 

Joun PATERSON 





A Shorter Commentary on Romans, 
by Kart Bartu. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1959. 188 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tue fact that Barth’s Shorter Com- 
mentary on Romans can be read with- 
out any sense of amazement or shock 
is a witness to the degree to which the 
modern mind has been influenced by 
his earlier monumental Epistle to the 
Romans, This shorter work is in no 
sense a condensation of Barth’s earlier 
contribution. Rather it is a series of 
lectures first delivered at Basle during 
the winter 1940-41. In these lectures 
Barth provides a running commentary 
upon the text of Romans and in doing 
so is entirely faithful to his expressed 
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purpose of “letting Paul speak for him- 
self.” 

Barth devotes only the briefest of in- 
troductions to a consideration of the 
critical questions regarding the Book of 
Romans or to its place in the body of 
Scripture. Its development is more of 
the nature of an expanded paraphrase 
of Paul’s letter than it is a critical or 
apologetic examination of the theme 
of the apostle. 

There are a few points at which the 
characteristically Barthian emphasis ex- 
presses itself in the development of the 
theme. The exposition of Romans 1:1 
through 3:20 clearly expresses the re- 
jection of all natural revelation. With 
the exception of a few such emphases 
this shorter commentary is devoted en- 
tirely to a simple exegetical develop- 
ment. 

A helpful appropriation of Barth’s 
work requires that the reader shall 
either be equipped with detailed fa- 
miliarity with the Book of Romans or 
that he read Barth’s commentary with 
the Book of Romans open before him. 
The lecture style is quite apparent in 
the book so that the reader readily 
recognizes that he would profit most 
from this development if he were sit- 
ting with the Bible open in front of 
him and listening to these lectures. 

No person should be frightened away 
from this book because of the intellec- 
tual prestige of the author. It is an 
exposition readily understandable by 
any serious student of the Scriptures 
and extremely rewarding to layman and 
minister alike. Of particular value to 
the reviewer was his treatment of the 
notion of the first and second Adam 
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and Barth’s exposition of the meaning 
of liberation in Paul’s thought. 

This brief work serves extremely well 
the purpose for which it is intended, 
that of bringing into sharp focus the 
dominant emphases of Paul in his most 
influential epistle. 

ASHBY JOHNSON 





Allegory and Event, A Study of the 
Sources and Significance of Origen’s 
Interpretation of Scripture, by 
R. P. C. Hanson. John Knox Press, 
Richmond; Student Christian Move- 


ment Press, London, 1959. 400 pp. 
$6.00. 


FIFTEEN years ago in the University 
of Dublin R. P. Hanson, now at Not- 
tingham, began to reflect on the ques- 
tion whether our interpretation of the 
Bible today has “anything seriously in 
common” with the methods of Origen 
and the early church generally. The 
present work completes his answer to 
the question, begun five years ago in 
his book on Origen’s Doctrine of Tra- 
dition; roughly it is “something but not 
much,” though of course more complex 
than that. Hanson gives an admirable 
sketch of the background of Origen’s 
‘methods and its double source — the 
Palestinian typological method, which 
glides into allegory but still retains a 
historical sense in that the sacred text is 
referred to events of the present or the 
age to come, and the Alexandrian mys- 
tical method which can interpret any 
biblical passage as a symbol of timeless 
truth or individual religious experience. 
The effect of this, as Hanson shows, 
on Origen’s dealing with the historicity 
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of the Bible story, with the Law, the 
Sacraments, and eschatology, is that 
“we see the familiar features there, but 
we can perceive that they are blurred“ 
(P. 332). 

Hanson’s own attitude towards alle- 
gory is that he’s against it (“wholly in- 
defensible” p. 367). He exaggerates 
somewhat, I think, in the joy of argu- 
ing, not so much with Origen as with 
contemporaries like de Lubac who have 
attempted to rehabilitate or defend his 
approach. There is a place for a cau- 
tious use of allegory, and I wonder 
what Hanson himself makes of Adam. 

I think he also overstates the extent 
to which Origen subordinates biblical 
Heilsgeschichte, even the great event of 
the Incarnation, to timeless rational- 
istic (and I would add, mystical) con- 
cepts. But Origen for all his Christian 
piety does subtly shift the emphasis in 
that direction. A good sample is his 
interpretation of The Song of Solomon 
2:6, “His left hand is under my head 
and his right hand shall embrace me” 
— the glory of the Passion is in the left 
hand of Christ, while the mysteries of 
his eternal splendor are in the right. 
Allegory of course was used to meet 
some of the problems that we try to 
approach historically; but Hanson 
rightly criticizes Origen for reading his 
basically non-temporal world view into 
the deeply historical biblical story, re- 
strained mainly by his loyalty to the 
church’s rule of faith. One can see why 
for all her debt to Origen the church 
felt obliged from time to time to con- 
demn Origenism, and finally to rank 
this brilliant and devoted son of hers 
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A distinguished American theologian 
contributes to 


The Library of Constructive Theology 


The Word Incarnate 
By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


One of today’s most articulate theologians develops a full Christology in 
this first American contribution to an important series. Dr. Pittenger 
analyzes the basis of the Christian doctrine of Christ, traces its historical 
formulations, and brings out its present significance in terms of modern 
philosophical and theological insight. 


“THE LIBRARY OF CONSTRUCTIVE THEOLOGY is the most 
distinguished shelf of theological writing in English published in the 
past half century. To this notable shelf is now being added a new vol- 
ume which continues both the perspective and the excellence of earlier 
titles and which goes far to fill a lacuna at the very heart of Christian 
interpretation. Professor Norman Pittenger’s The Word Incarnate.” 
—HeEnry Pitney Van Dusen, President, Union Theological Seminary. 

$7.50 

The Library of Constructive Theology, edited by W. R. Matthews, 
Gordon Rupp and Daniel Day Williams, is being broadened in scope to 


include books by authorities on both sides of the Atlantic on all the 
important contemporary theological themes. 
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as a wayward genius rather than as one 
of the orthodox Fathers. 
E. R. Harpy 





Philemon Among the Letters of Paul, 
by JoHN Knox. Revised edition. 
Abingdon Press); New York and 
Nashville, 1959. 110 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Knox, professor of New Testa- 
ment at Union Seminary in New York, 
has a genius for tying in a vivid imagi- 
nation with a competent grasp of the 
facts of deep scholarship. In this re- 
vised edition of his book first published 
in his early professorial career in 1935, 
he seeks to gain fuller acceptance of 
some of his interesting ideas concern- 
ing many facets of this shortest of all 
the Pauline letters. Some of these ideas 
are quite plausible or even probable, 
while others must remain highly specu- 
lative in our present state of knowledge. 
Knox makes a strong case from Igna- 
tius’ letter to Ephesus that the runaway 
slave of the Pauline epistle is to be 
identified with Bishop Onesimus of 
Ephesus, who plays so prominent a part 
in the Ignatian epistle. Knox believes 
it probable that Onesimus was respon- 
sible for the collection of the first Paul- 
ine corpus of nine letters, and that he 
was the author of the letter later known 
as Ephesians. He believes that Paul 
wrote Philemon not only to assure a 
safe return of the runaway slave by his 
master, but also for the purpose of ask- 
ing the master to allow the slave to 
return to Paul and work with him. 
Knox suggests that the master of the 
slave may well have been Archippus, 
and that Philemon is addressed first in 
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the letter because he was the leader of 
the church; Philemon and the church 
would put some extra pressure on Arch- 
ippus to help him grant Paul’s request. 
It can be easily seen that this is an 
interesting, intriguing book, well de- 
serving a careful consideration. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





The Christ of the Earliest Christians, 
by Witt1AmM M. Ramsay. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1959. 163 


pp. $3.00. 


Tuts volume presents the findings of 
an academic dissertation in lively and 
popular form. Since no Christian can 
ignore the question, “What do you 
think of the Christ?” the author sug- 
gests that nothing is of more importance 
than the witness of the earliest Chris- 
tians. Can we be sure that the devel- 
oped creeds of the church are faithful 
to this earliest witness? While historical 
research cannot of itself fully answer 
Who and What is Jesus, it can take us 
back to the answers nearer Jesus’ time. 
The question is whether we can 
“tunnel” back to the earliest witness 
before the New Testament books were 
written. Following C. H. Dodd, Dr. 
Ramsay sees the earliest kerygma faith- 
fully reflected in the preaching that is 
recorded in the Acts. The burden of 
the book is to portray this preaching, 
in the conviction that Acts faithfully 
reproduces the Palestinian and Aramaic 
context of the earliest period. 
Analyzing the various strands of 
Christological thought in Acts, the au- 
thor proceeds from the Messiah of con- 
temporary Jewish expectation (with 
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particular stress on the apocalypticism 
of Enoch), coming next to Jesus as the 
Fulfiller of the Old Testament, Jesus as 
a Man on earth, Jesus risen and ex- 
alted, Jesus as living and present power. 
Moving from the earliest apostolic 
preaching, he comes to the preaching of 
Stephen and then to that of Paul, whose 
preaching he first compares with that 
of Peter to show their common keryg- 
ma, while at the same time showing 
the Christological development in Paul’s 
stress on Jesus as the Son of God. 

On the basis of the data from Acts, 
the author surveys again the variety 
of New Testament Christology to show 
how these are like spokes of a wheel 
that radiate from the common center 
of the earliest preaching. In Revela- 
tion we see the Heavenly Judge, in 
Hebrews we see the Fulfiller of Old 
Testament, in the Synoptics we see the 
Man on earth, in Paul we see Jesus 
risen and exalted, while in John we see 
especially Jesus as living and present 
power, 

The book concludes with some criti- 
cisms of liberal and orthodox stereo- 
types and points up the strangeness and 
the relevance of the New Testament 
confessions, Since the New Testament 
writers were not content to parrot Pe- 
ter’s sermon, so the Christian and the 
church in every age must find new 
meaning in Jesus. The question re- 
mains personal: Who do you think of 
the Christ? 

In such short compass it is inevitable 
that there should be some oversimplifi- 
cation. In this sense the book is not a 
substitute for such studies of New Tes- 
tament Christology as those by Vincent 
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Taylor or Oscar Cullman. Dr. Ram- 
sey’s intent has rather been to show 
the practical importance of the earliest 
witness, not only for a better under- 
standing of the New Testament as a 
whole, but for a vital and authentic 
faith today. One may agree with James 
Stewart’s foreword that these pages 
“have a very relevant and compelling 
message for today.” 
JoHN FREDERICK JANSEN 





Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist, by 
Epcar J. Goopsprep. The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, 


1959. 166 pp. $3.50. 


Few biblical students ever attain to 
such a degree of productive scholarship 
as Edgar J. Goodspeed, the distin- 
guished New Testament authority and 
translator so long identified with the 
University of Chicago. His list of pub- 
lished books has already passed the 
fifty mark. The quantity of his publi- 
cations has not been at the expense ot 
the quality of his work, nor did his 
retirement from teaching more than a 
dozen years ago lessen his productive 
study and research. 

Often his original hypotheses, so well 
organized and so ably defended, have 
provoked great interest among New 
Testament scholars, gaining him wider 
respect and some opposition, but stead- 
ily increasing his stature as a leading 
authority in his field. In this new book 
he champions the traditional view of 
the authorship of Matthew, that it 
comes directly from the hand of the 
tax-collector and Apostle. 

This represents a radical change of 
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view from his earlier work, as in his 
Introduction to the New Testament, 
but it is a change of view characteristic 
of the scholar and based on new aspects 
of historical, literary, and theological 
evidence brought togther in his own 
unique fashion. He takes his cue from 
Isaiah’s precedent, in binding up his 
testimony, and sealing his teaching in 
the heart of his disciples (Isa. 8: 16-17), 
and from the tax-collector’s customs of 
constant note-taking and record-keeping 
as a necessary part of his work. On this 
foundation the author builds an arrest- 
ing case for the Gospel coming straight 
from the hand of Matthew. 

Apropos is the fact that he is the only 
one of the Twelve whose call is indi- 
vidually reported in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. Hence, Jesus deliberately made 
his choice of Matthew as his secretary, 
following Isaiah’s example, in order to 
insure the preservation of his teaching. 
After the appearance of Mark’s Gos- 
pel, Matthew rewrote the whole story 
of Jesus’ life, improving and correcting 
Mark out of his own rich background 
of personal experience with Jesus, and 
from his own copious notes on his 
teachings throughout their associations. 

Much is made of Greek literary cus- 

‘toms and attitudes toward authorship 
in the first century. The locale of the 
work is Antioch of Syria, and the time 
is early in the last quarter of the first 
century. It is an interesting and pro- 
vocative case thus erected, and is writ- 
ten for the intelligent layman as well 
as the student of the Gospels. The argu- 
ment sometimes becomes repetitious but 
keeps the reader’s interest up through- 
out. It is a rewarding book, one that 


should be widely read by the general 
public and carefully perused by stu- 
dents, especially those who have been 
so long interested in the work of this 
great New Testament scholar. 


CHARLES F. NESBITT 





The Epistle to the Ephesians (The 
Torch Bible Commentaries), by 
Joun A. ALLAN. Student Christian 
Movement Press, London, 1959. 143 


pp. gs 6d. 


For those who want a brief and easily 
handled commentary on a single book 
of the Bible this little book is a disap- 
pointment. Its main purpose would 
seem to be to prove that the Letter to 
the Ephesians was not written by the 
Apostle Paul. 

The author of the Letter to the Ephe- 
sians is referred to as the Writer. This 
Writer was greatly influenced by Paul, 
but Dr. Allan finds that there were 
some marked differences in thought and 
style. For example, the Writer says 
“good works” (2:10) in a sense which 
differs from the usage of Paul. Paul 
says “work” which is “always used in 
a good sense except in I Cor. 3:15, 
while the plural ‘works’ is always used 
in a bad sense except in Rom. 2.6” 
(p. 78). Dr. Allan says it is easy to 
mistake the Writer for Paul, but none- 
theless he asserts that Paul did not 
write Ephesians. This reviewer feels 
that his arguments are not too convinc- 
ing. He may have convinced himself, 
but he is not likely to convince many 
others. 

Again, the interpretation of 4:8-10 
(p. 106) is hard to take. Dr, Allan 
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faith and be saved also. Translated by Frank Clarke. 
February 8 $6.50 
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says, “the Writer speaks of the powers 
of evil in the higher regions.” He also 
interprets “the lower parts of the earth” 
to mean the earth itself and says it is 
the earth as “the part of the universe 
lower than the heavens” that is meant. 

It is also asserted that 6:21-22 was 
“added to give a lifelike appearance to 
the book.” It is admitted that these 
verses are almost identical with Col. 
4:7-9. 

This little book does stimulate one’s 
thinking and also contains many help- 
ful comments, It has been read with 
interest and profit. For those who are 
willing to discriminate as they read it 
will doubtless prove useful. 


S. Witps DuBosE 





The Acts of the Apostles, by E. M. 
Biaitocx. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1959. 197 pp. $3.00. 


Tuts is the seventh volume to appear 
in a series called the Tyndale New 
Tetsament Commentaries. R. V. G. 
Tasker, general editor, expresses a con- 
cern over “the lack of commentaries 
which avoid the extremes of being un- 
duly technical or unhelpfully brief,” 
and hopes that “the present series will 
do something towards the supply of this 
deficiency” (p. 5). This volume of Acts 
adheres commendably to the general 
purpose. The author, who is professor 
of classics, University College, Auck- 
land, New Zealand, describes himself 
as one “whose dearest privilege it has 
been to live professionally amid the 
thoughts and thinkers of the Greek and 
Roman world” (p. 9). As might be 
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expected from the author’s training and 
interest, the commentary is historical 
and exegetical rather than homiletical 
and devotional (although the latter are 
neither purposely avoided nor com- 
pletely absent). The historical back- 
ground of the New Testament is de- 
veloped quite fully and helpfully, and 
the exegetical portions are handled in 
a manner which can be understood 
easily by one who knows no Greek (the 
Greek words are transliterated). The 
author has no apparent critical or theo- 
logical viewpoint to defend, although 
he obviously reflects a generally con- 
servative attitude. For example, “a 
date in the neighborhood of a.p. 62 
seems reasonable” for the writing of 
Acts (p. 17); he accepts the “South 
Galatia theory” (p. 122); he appar- 
ently believes that Paul wrote the Pas- 
torals (p. 186). In fact, students of 
Acts will identify the author’s approach 
and viewpoint when it is understood 
that he quotes Sir William Ramsay 
with greater frequency than any other 
Bible scholar and usually with approval. 
The commentary is easy to read. It is, 
quite naturally, developed by sections 
(episodes), but it flows in narrative 
style. 
JosepH B. CLower, Jr. 





The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic 
Fathers, by THomas F. Torrance. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1959. 150 pp. $3.00. 


THis is a neat piece of sleuthing into 
why the Pauline emphasis on grace 
failed to transform the Apostolic Fa- 
thers. Reasons: the time lapse between 
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the writing of the Epistles and their 
circulation, plus the prevailing spirit 
of Jewish legalism and the mistransla- 
tion of critical Old Testament distinc- 
tives in the Septuagint. Iranaeus is the 
first to grapple with Paul. “But mean- 
time the whole Church had become 
thoroughly moralistic. Some of the im- 
plications of the Gospel, grace particu- 
larly, were never recovered till the 
Reformation.” 

Professor Torrance really says noth- 
ing new on the subject, but he handles 
himself with scholarly care and econ- 
omy of space. The documentation is 
ample. Since the book is a touched-up 
doctoral thesis, however, it betrays the 
usual signs of pedantry. Long passages 
in Greek, shorter ones in German, are 
displayed without accompanying trans- 
lation for the benefit of readers whose 
command of Greek and German may 
be something less than perfect. 

Advanced students in historical the- 
ology will find this book very useful. 
Let us remember that the soteriology of 
the Apostolic Fathers became, with due 
modification, the theology of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Rome thinks that the 
Spirit of God worked diffusively and 
infallibly through the early Fathers. 
Professor Torrance does not think so, 
and neither do I. 


Epwarp JOHN CARNELL 





Science, Medicine, and Morals, by 
Cuartes E. Raven. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1959. 189 pp. 
$3.50. 

Tuts book is the transcription of a se- 

ties of lectures given to the College of 
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- Medicine of the University of Cincin- 
nati and bears the strength and weak- 
nesses of a series of public lectures, It 
throws out many suggestions but is dis- 
appointing in the brevity of treatment 
given to central issues. 

Raven begins by tracing the historical 
background of the science-religion con- 
troversy, giving a brief sketch of the 
history of science from Greece to the 
present and then outlining something 
of the “new look” upon man and the 
universe that has come out of science. 
However, when he gets to the main 
theme, Raven makes a surprising shift. 
The real problem that faces modern 
man as he tries to understand his world 
and his place within it is not one aris- 
ing from the new science, it is the age- 
old problem of pain and suffering. It 
is in light of this that Raven makes his 
analysis of the task before us. 

Raven is concerned that medicine 
should transform its understanding of 
its task. It cannot ignore the moral 
problems of the world. It must not be 
satisfied with curing individuals and 
then sending them into a society in 
which a healthy person cannot remain 
healthy. For Raven this means that 
medicine and psychology must unite 
with sociology to deal with the prob- 
lems of man, whom we know to be 
a psychosomatic creature. 


This treatise does not present any 
particularly original or startling ideas, 
but it does invite some heartsearching 
analysis of our present situation. There 
is disappointingly little use made of the 
resources of the Christian faith. 


WILLIAM HorDERN 


Twenty Centuries of Christianity, A 
Concise History, by PAuL Hutcuin- 
SON and Winrrep E. Garrison, 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc. 
New York, 1959. 306 pp. $6.00. 


In 1955 Dr. Paul Hutchinson, then 
editor of The Christian Century, wrote 
a long article on “The Onward March 
of the Christian Faith,” for that issue 
of Life magazine (December 26), 
which ended its series on ““The World’s 
Great Religions.” A publisher sug- 
gested that he expand this article into 
a book; and this he agreed to do. He 
had written only eight chapters of it, 
covering the story down to the early 
Middle Ages, before his untimely death 
in 1956. Thereupon his friend, Dr. 
W. E. Garrison, who had been profes- 
sor of church history at the University 
of Chicago between 1921 and 1943, 
completed Dr. Hutchinson’s unfinished 
task in eighteen additional chapters. 
The combined product of the labors of 
these two men constitutes the present 
book. 

It must be confessed that Dr. Gar- 
rison has given more space — about 
one-third of the whole book — to the 
Middle Ages, than is usually allotted in 
histories of the church which are writ- 
ten from the Protestant standpoint. This 
he defends as follows: “Let it be re- 
membered that this is the period most 
readers know least about; that more 
than half of the entire history of Chris- 
tianity lies between the years 500 and 
1500; that patterns were established 
then that still dominate more than two- 
thirds of the Christian world, while the 
acceptance of some of these patterns 
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and rejection of others goes far toward 
defining the attitudes of the other third; 
and that this is the period in which the 
history of Christianity is most closely 
linked with the history of political 
change, and all forms of intellectual 
and cultural activity” (p. 169). 

One or two factual errors have crept 
into the book. For example, the First 
Presbyterian General Assembly in the 
United States met in 1789, not 1787 
(p. 237); and Henry Drummond was 
officially associated, not with Edinburgh 
University, but with the Free Church 
College in Glasgow (p. 262). And 
some opinions are expressed which are, 
to say the least, open to question. Thus, 
few historians who know the story of 
the Reformation in Scotland will agree 
that John Knox “forced the abdication 
of the beautiful but wilfull Mary, 
Queen of Scotland” (p. 206). It was 
Mary’s own personal and political folly, 
rather than John Knox, that did this, 
even though, of course, she was not one 
of his favorite persons, 

It must be said, however, that apart 
from such matters, this is a clearly and 
brightly written volume, and is about as 
impartial as it could be, especially in its 
treatment of Roman Catholicism. It 
amply succeeds in presenting what its 
authors call “a short account, confined 
to the high spots and the most memor- 
able personalities and events in the long 
record” (p. 2). 


NorMAN V. Hope 
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in Contemporary Thought, by Frep 
BerTHOLD, Jr. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1959. 158 pp. $3.00. 
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A curious book. One with some bril- 
liant theological insights, one revealing 
an interesting and original capacity for 
theological reflection. But it is organ- 
ized so badly that it is very difficult to 
follow such sustained argument as the 
author offers. 

The book contains some studies of 
the phenomenon of religious anxiety. 
These are apparently taken from more 
extended studies from a thesis, and 
there is interesting material on Teresa 
of Avila, Heidegger, Freud, and Lu- 
ther. Even these are too brief and un- 
systematic. 

But weaving throughout the anxiety 
argument, runs another theme or two, 
rather like a bad fugue. One such 
theme, whose relation to the main 
theme is only very thinly sustained, is 
a defense of religious experience as a 
legitimate factor in theology. This point 
is argued with skill, if rarely with thor- 
oughness or depth, and is a very real 
contribution. Another theme, even 
fainter, and equally hard to relate to 
anxiety, is an attack on total depravity 
and doctrines in general that describe 
the total loss of the image of God in 
the Fall. Along with this is a very ten- 
tative and not too careful attack on 
some passages in Volume I of Barth’s 
Dogmatics. 

This disorder and brevity is really 
a shame, because there is an important 
book here; but I should guess that the 
central point ought to be a defense of 
experience as a valid source of theo- 
logical insight. With this as a central 
contention, the author could well mount 
an impressive attack on theologies 
which methodologically reject experi- 


Interpretation 











ence and so become unable to interpret 
the stuff of human anxiety. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON 





Foundations of the Responsible Society, 
by WALTER G. MvueEtper. Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1959. 304 pp. 
$6.00. 


Tuis significant volume by the dean of 
Boston University School of Theology 
is heralded as “A Comprehensive Sur- 
vey of Christian Social Ethics.” It is 
certainly a comprehensive survey, but 
one may question whether it fully rep- 
resents Christian social ethics, For one 
thing, half the book is devoted to as- 
pects of economic life; for another, 
there is no discussion whatsoever of race 
relations, and very limited treatment of 
family problems. More basically, how- 
ever, this is ecumenical sociology from 
a Christian perspective, rather than 
Christian social ethics. 

The distinction is not easy to define. 
Some ministers will be confused and 
frustrated by the sociological jargon, 
especially in the opening chapters. Some 
sociologists will be impatient at the cita- 
tion of ecumenical church conferences 
as the authority for social ethics. But 
the recognition of mutual dependence, 
“the interrelatedness of culture,” is ob- 
viously one of Dean Muelder’s pur- 
poses, What he fails to achieve is a 
convincing basis for any uniquely Chris- 
tian ethics. (As evidence: the jacket 
flap quotes Albert Einstein’s tribute to 
Muelder’s original lecture for its con- 
tribution to “a humane and gratifying 
attitude among men.” 

Even allowing for the different inter- 
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ests of each reader, the book is uneven 
in stimulation and value. Some chap- 
ters contain much thought-provoking 
material, vividly presented: The Re- 
sponsible Family, The Ethical Reality 
of the State, Responsible Consumption. 
Others are overburdened with facts and 
figures which have dubious relevance to 
the theme (for example, statistics on 
soil erosion and national income by 
distributive shares). Still others pro- 
pound extremely important viewpoints 
(on the fallacies of “right to work” 
laws or the necessity for trade rather 
than a charity of surpluses) which 
might well be developed more exten- 
sively, 

For the most part, the author in- 
cludes objective reference to various 
ethical positions, while holding to the 
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ecumenical definitions of “the respon- 
sible society” as the Christian norms. 
For instance, he accepts and applies 
broadly the Evanston assertion that 
“while the state is sometimes the enemy 
of freedom, under many circumstances 
the state is the only instrument which 
can make freedom possible for large 
sectors of the population” (p. 172). 
However, after an analysis of three pos- 
sible “Christian” attitudes toward war, 
“wel[?] are led to conclude that... the 
church must completely repudiate the 
use and testing of H-bombs” (p. 280). 

As an ecumenical enthusiast, Dean 
Muelder assumes without sufficient 
demonstration that “the responsible so- 
ciety” has recognizable content and that 
it expresses the scope of Christian social 
ethics. But for preachers too often in- 
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different to political and economic is- 
sues, and for sociologists too often scorn- 
ful of religious insights, he has ren- 
dered a vital service in restating the 
fact — and the many ways — that “the 
church represents the power of inclu- 
sive concern and unlimited compassion 
for all persons and groups” (p. 180). 


CREIGHTON LAcY 





Religion, Politics, and the Higher 
Learning: A Collection of Essays, by 
Morton Wuite. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1959. xi + 
140 pp. $3.50. 

Harvarp philosopher Morton White 
approvingly points to “many signs that 
the sleeping giant of philosophy is 
arousing out of its mathematical 
slumbers,’ and appeals to analytic 
philosophers to join in the awakening. 
Revival of interest in philosophy of 
politics, of religion, of history promises 
clarification of terms and issues, but 
not a kind of knowledge higher than 
that attainable by the ordinary man 
and scientist. 

White ably surveys current philoso- 
phy in England and America, analyzes 
the varieties of analytic philosophy, and 
urges a more profound study of reli- 
gions in the light of the shift of philo- 
sophical interest from “Does God exist?” 
to “Should I be religious?” He rejects 
identification of religion with poetry, 
or community, or liturgy, or morality; 
it is a “holy family” of these concerns. 
It is always particular, Jewish, or Prot- 
estant, or other. It “involves commit- 
ment on all levels of experience, includ- 
ing one that is cognitive, or is taken 
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to be cognitive by the religious man.” 
More traditional problems, including 
those concerning God, will therefore 
arise in linguistic and logical analyses 
of religions. 

In the light of the plurality of re- 
ligions, he concludes that only nar- 
rowly sectarian colleges should offer 
courses in rather than about religions, 
though all our colleges should teach 
physicists to be physicists. While divinity 
schools in universities are concerned 
with the study and propagation of re- 
ligions, even there a variety of com- 
mitments on the part of professors is 
desirable. Even systematic theologians 
in universities should be chosen in the 
same ways, and possess the same free- 
dom, as professors in other depart- 
ments, White clarifies issues which per- 
plex everyone concerned with religion 
in higher education. 

Rejecting both Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
theological approach to political prob- 
lems, and Walter Lippmann’s rationally 
based principles in the natural law 
tradition, White states his preference 
for the liberal tradition of Dewey and 
Holmes, and thus indicates the orien- 
tation of his analytic philosophy. 


C. EUGENE CONOVER 





The Racial Problem in Christian Per- 
spective, by KyLE HASELDEN. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 1959. 


222 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts book could have been written 
only by a man who was born and bred 
in South Carolina, who received his 
theological training in the North, and 
who spent some years as a pastor of 
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Northern churches before returning to 
a borderline state to be minister of Bap- 
tist Temple, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Dr. Haselden is eminently qualified 
by his Deep South background and 
Northern experience, to write about the 
most difficult problem that Christian 
men and women have to face in our 
time. In many respects I regard The 
Racial Problem in Christian Perspective 
as the best book I have read in this 
field. Dr. Haselden is at his best in 
discussing the nature of prejudice and 
the Christian way of overcoming 
prejudice, 

The book has its limitations, as is 
inevitable in any study of such a com- 
plex and difficult subject. Its greatest 
limitation is that Dr. Haselden seems 
more aware of the outer characteristics 
of the “lump of dough” than of the 
yeast at work within the “lump.” Some 
of his strictures on the church in the 
South are well deserved. Others are 
thoroughly misleading. He says “Every 
major social advancement made by the 
negro has resulted from some kind of 
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legal or social coercion,” and again, 
the negro “has learned that for him 
there is much more to be gained by 
standing at the front door holding, not 
a hat, but a subpoena.” My query is, 
whether in the long run the negro will 
achieve the fullest participation in 
American society by racist leadership. 
Time alone will tell. But as a Christian, 
I am dubious of the long term results 
of any attempt to improve human rela- 
tions by legal coercion. After World 
War I, the Jews in Europe, using legal 
coercion, achieved what they supposed 
were great gains in their status. Twenty 
years later they were destroyed by 
Hitler. This historical fact haunts me. 


FrRANcIS P. MILLER 





Worship in Ancient Israel (Ecumenical 
Studies in Worship, No. 5), by A. S. 
HERBERT. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1959. 51 pp. $1.50. 


Tue author of this popular monograph 
wisely recognizes that modern man 
can only make a truly objective ap- 
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praisal of Israel’s worship as, by a 
disciplined use of the imagination, he 
participates in what he observes (p. 
49). Consequently, the longest of the 
four chapters is devoted to “The Media 
of Worship”: cultic acts (chiefly sacri- 
fice), ritual recitals, cultic objects 
(chiefly the Temple), and cultic per- 
sons (king, priest, prophet). The limi- 
tations of space are such that there are 
some oversimplifications (for example, 
the mere mention of Aaron in the dis- 
cussion of the priesthoods, p. 39) as 
well as unexplained introductions of 
things that may not be familiar to the 
readers of such a work (for example, 
the mention of Ras Shamra, p. 17). 

Brief treatments of the basis of Is- 
rael’s worship in her faith in the works 
of God in history, of the Hebrew terms 
for worship, and of the aim of Israel’s 
worship and its fulfillment in Christ 
form the rest of the contents of the 
book. Professor Herbert has provided 
a good stimulus to the study of the bib- 
lical basis of one aspect of the church’s 
life. A more adequate index as well as 
a bibliography in which words referred 
to in footnotes were listed in one place 
would have helped the effectiveness of 
such a stimulus. 


Harvey H. Guturie, Jr. 





A Guide to the Parables of Jesus, by 
HittyeER HAWTHORNE STRATON. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, 1959. 198 pp. 
$3.50. 

Tue author faces the question, “Why 

another book on the parables?” His 
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answer is brief but strangely involved. 
When put in one sentence it seems to be 
that every man and every generation 
needs to cultivate “fields which have 
proved so bountiful.” Certainly this is 
sufficient reason for the volume. 

An introduction on the parables and 
their meaning and a conclusion on 
preaching and teaching the parables 
provide proper frame for the chapters 
between. The parables are placed, but 
not forced under the following heads 
which are the four parts of the book: 
The Kingdom is at Hand; Entrance 
into the Kingdom; Conduct in the 
Kingdom; and Judgment in the King- 
dom, This provides a generally satis- 
factory outline. 

Dr. Straton is a pastor who has 
preached and taught and lived the par- 
ables. He writes with vigor and en- 
thusiasm. Knowing well and acknowl- 
edging what others have written he 
pursues his own well-poised course in 
dealing with them. Comparisons are 
not called for. This volume will not 
displace the standard works. It was not 
intended to do so. It does offer some- 
thing that older works can not. The apt 
illustrations and quotations are start- 
lingly up to date. The book is valuable 
to anyone who will study or teach or 
preach the parables. 

In our day authors, or maybe pub- 
lishers, make large their promises. Little 
more than a century ago Archbishop 
Treach published modest “Notes on the 
Parables.” 
“Guide.” 


Now at last we have a 


C. I. Lewis 
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